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¢ the Symposium on English poetry since 1945, which we print in 
s number, we asked a number of contributors of various ages or 
nerations’ (today a generation seems to last about half a decade) 
approach the subject each from a slightly different angle, within 
ange stretching from Professor Jeffares’s courageous attempt to 
ip the whole field from a non-participant point of view, to Miss 
zabeth Jennings’s reflections on the problems of dedication and 
tus. We believed we would be more likely in that way —particu- 
ly as five out of six of our critics were also poets—to make fresh 
coveries about a much discussed subject, and to see it in the 
ind, rather than by asking each contributor to pick his winners. 
[t seemed unlikely that such an approach would reveal any 
1eral attitude, or mood. And yet I am struck by the fact that an 
dertone of dissatisfaction can be heard in so many of the articles; 
d that the trouble in each case seems to arise from much the 
ne cause. Mr Holloway, after shrewdly pointing out that during 
> last three or four decades there have been, in England, two 
nguages of poetry’, the rhapsodic and inspirational on one side, 
d the dry and analytical on the other, and that the latter has 
ently been in the ascendant, observes with obvious disappoint- 
mt that the virtues of this language are chiefly negative, and that 
hat is disquieting is the unconscious old-fashionedness of those 
1o most loudly demand up-to-dateness’. He hints that the reason 
this state of affairs may be because too many poets have gravi- 
ed towards secure lives in unadventurous, institutional positions; 
1 Mr George MacBeth, the youngest of the contributors, says 
fright: ‘We have had too many poets who’ve been journalists, 
tics, librarians, and university lecturers. Perhaps even too many 
o’ve been BBC Producers’ (he is a BBC Producer himself). Again, 
Roy Fuller who, as a critic as well as a practising poet, has con- 
ently been on the side of strict form, precision of thought, and 
‘ity of diction, concludes his contribution by saying ‘I shall not 
sorry if the “newest” poets eschew terza rima and generalized 
th, refuse Assistant Lectureships in Eng. Lit., and take their 
idays in Poland’. Even Mr George Fraser, who has in the past 
n so Closely associated with the idea of ‘consolidation’, com- 
ins of the negative, life-denying element in the work of Mr Philip 
kin—whom he considers the most representative of the new 
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A Book of Characters 


DANIEL GEORGE 


The author is well-known in the book world for his 
knowledge of the byways of literature, and as an 
excavator of literary curiosities. His invaluable source- 
book and reference work, A Book of Anecdotes, has 
now got a successor, with 320 heroes and heroines, 
villains and saints of every possible kind! 21s. 


The Pocket Poets 


There are now four more in what Lord Birkett described 
as ‘A very charming series’. Richard Church has made 
a selection of his own poetry, John Betjeman’s selection 
Altar and Pew, Alan Pryce-Jones has selected and 
introduced Georgian Poets, and Lewis Carroll’s Non- 
sense Verse makes up the Quartet. 2s. 6d. each. 


The Black and Tans 


RICHARD BENNETT 


‘A dispassionate, fair, and interesting book’ (Daily 
Express), illustrated with excellent contemporary photo- 
graphs, gives the first detailed account of the tragic 
episode of the Anglo-Irish war. The parallel with more 
recent episodes in Cyprus increases its importance. 21s. 
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i of the fifties— and sums up his dissatisfaction: ‘What I would 
: to see in new English poetry is a deeper spontaneity, a more 
stful and less constricting attitude towards the feelings.’ 

san any act of will on the part of poets alter this? Even if you 
mit that the increasing association of poetry with academic life, 
ich has been characteristic of the post-war years, has been con- 
cting, it would be absurd to conclude that a good poet can’t, 
east for a limited period, hold an academic post, especially at a 
© when the Universities and the schools have shown themselves 
sympathetic to poets and provide a solution to their perennial 
momic problem. Mr Fuller may be right that poets ought to ‘take 
ir holidays in Poland’, but even that will not do them much good 
they are still obsessed, as human beings, with security, and 
alysed in the deeper springs of their nature by the apocalyptic 
maces of the future. Mr George MacBeth is probably sound in 
nking that the poet of tomorrow needs to find ‘deep root in real 
ces’— provided that is understood in the sense of places of the 
rit as well as, or rather more than, places of the atlas. It may 
that the barriers that our epoch erects against the freely specula- 
eman who needs to see human life and civilization continuing, 
gne form or another, into the indefinite future, are too formidable. 
0, the significant poetry of our time is likely to come from one of 
ee sources only: either from the older poet digesting and evalu- 
ng his past experience in passionate understanding, or a satirist of 
reme bitterness and disillusionment—a poet Gibbon of our dis- 
egration—or a deeply religious poet of the inner life, an inner life 
ong enough to take in its stride all that the hydrogen bomb and 
ideological division of our planet implies. Not much chance then 
‘the young poet who is neither satirist by gift nor inner-directed 
conviction? But the history of poetry teaches us that just when 
: intellectual and spiritual problems seem insoluble, just when 
stry seems about to stagnate into the easily acceptable, the neat 
y on the surface, a genius may come along who puts into hitherto 
onceivable order the whole confusion of his time and creates a 
ion by which men may live; who becomes, as someone said of 
den, the confessor of a despairing generation. 

JOHN LEHMANN 


The Watch That 
Ends the Night 


HUGH MACLENNAN 


ae 


. . the best novel by a Canadian I have ever read.’’ Carlos 
Baker, Professor of English, Princeton University. ‘“ . . . cause for 
rejoicing . . . excellent novel, one of the finest I have read in 


“< 


many months.’’ New York Times. . a solid searching story 
of character—truly satisfying.’’ N.Y. Herald Tribune. “‘A 
Canadian novelist of increasing stature, MacLennan has here 
contrived to write about pain deeply and movingly.’’ N.Y. 


Times Book Review. 16s. 


The Devil’s 
Advocate 


MORRIS WEST 


«ec 


. the best theological fiction I’ve read since Graham 
Greene’s The Heart of the Matter. Beautifully written, sharply 
constructed . . . it is a reading experience of real emotional 
intensity, It deserves a firm place among 1959’s distinguished 
novels. Its first sentence declares concern with the largest 
human issues and sets a tone both elevated and dramatic.’’ 
N.Y. Times Book Review. 16S. 
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English Poetry 
Since 1945 


CPS RO a 
AN IMAGINARY PARALLEL 


ft helps me in writing this little piece to imagine a man of my 
| own age, and of tastes like my own, composing a letter to a 
=. {friend about English poetry just three hundred years ago. He 
in his middle forties. He formed his taste in the 1630s, and knew 
arew, Suckling and Lovelace. Ben Jonson and Donne were the 
eat senior figures of his youth as Yeats and Eliot were of mine. 
le served in the Civil Wars. either as a constitutional royalist or a 
onservative republican. He admires Cromwell’s achievement in 
ving Great Britain inner peace and outer prestige, but will be 
slieved when the King comes back. He is glad that Cromwell’s 
cial revolution has not gone so far as many people wanted; but 
opes also that it has gone farther than other people think. He feels 
hat the country, under a surface order, is deeply divided and un- 
ertain about where to go next. He writes to his friend that in 
uch circumstances you cannot expect to produce a great poet, 
ke Spenser, who speaks for the nation as a whole. 

He knows about Milton, but thinks that a man who has spent 
5) many years churning out coarse and brutal propaganda has 
robably killed himself as a poet. He sees a special quality in Marvell, 
s he might today in Graves, but is perhaps tempted to place 
farvell as merely a very charming and original minor poet. He is 
ghtly unimpressed by the early poems of Dryden, a pedantic young 
an who seems to him to have swallowed Donne whole; he feels 
bout Donne as we feel today about Yeats, that he is a great poet, 
ut a dangerous influence. He devotes most of his space to Cowley, 
s he might today to Auden: very uneven, of course, he says, but 
shat a range of interests, and he can turn his hand to anything! 
fe finds Waller thin and Denham dull, but notices they are doing 
ymething new, giving English verse a French balance and neatness; 
) he might write today, perhaps, about Donald Davie and Philip 
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Larkin. He warmly*admires Henry Vaughan, as he might to 
Edwin Muir. But what he has been specially enjoying recently 
he might today enjoy Betjeman) is the poems of Charles Cott 
with their fresh, humorous, country flavour. He notes that th 
are dozens and dozens of people who can turn out good occasio 
poems. But he ends his letter a little apologetically, saying that 1 
period of transition a good range of minor poets is about all 
can expect. Perhaps he may add that the earlier part of the cen 
was a great age of experiment (he may mention Donne again h 
and that the time has now come to consolidate. 

That is the sort of way on which one tends to write about t 
topic, and writing in that way does not prove one a fool. Emps 
for instance, has been silent as a poet for as long as Milton was; 
might suddenly, as Milton did, surprise the world with a long po 
in a quite new style. And some heavy young poet, whom one | 
dismissed as a bore, may have the sullen, slow-burning energies 
Dryden. But on the whole our Commonwealth critic gives us a vi 
fair picture. Marvell and Cowley stand out in it, as Graves and Aua 
might today; and the tendency of contemporary critics always i 
little to overestimate a poet, like Cowley or Auden, who is copi 
versatile and topical, and a little to underestimate a poet like Mary 
or Graves, who is not. My imaginary critic is a sensible man; | 
he does warn us both that a close-up view of contemporary poe 
nearly always gets the proportions slightly wrong; for histor 
importance (which he may quite often spot) has no necessary c* 
nection with lasting poetic interest—we do not very often re 
Denham or Bowles or Akenside for pleasure; and that an account 
the state of poetry at any given time does not enable us to pred! 
with any certainty, what poetry is going to be like in, say, anot! 
five years. 

If one pressed this parallel with the latter days of the Commi 
wealth (the Second World War standing for the Civil Wars), « 
might add that the situation is complicated by the fact that pa 
whom my imaginary critic might class, say, with Herrick, poets I 
Andrew Young, Edmund Blunden, Frances Cornford, still survi 
and that Mr Eliot’s still being alive, even though he for the ti 
being ceased writing non-dramatic verse, is almost as if Do 
had survived till the Restoration. There is not one prevailing m« 
that imposes itself on young poets today, but they can pick < 
choose among an indefinite number of valid modes. These mo 
oddly do not date: for sensitive readers new to the poetry of 1 
century, a poem like ‘Prufrock’ written nearly fifty years agc 
poem like ‘The Waste Land’ getting on for its forties still has 
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1ock of modernity. If we want to consider the work of the younger 
aglish poets sympathetically, we must think of this abashing situ- 
tion. The whole body of better English poems since about 1910 
s, in a sense, possessed by any reasonably sensitive and educated 
‘oung English poet. He does not stop reading Eliot because he starts 
leading Auden, or give up Auden when he picks up Empson. And 
1¢ knows also his poets in a more narrowly English tradition, Hardy, 
inden, W. H. Davies, Edward Thomas, Graves. With this notable 
body of work pressing on him, it must be often a real question to 
im what he can conceivably add to it. And he knows also that he 
s not likely, for the critics, to stand out as Eliot or Auden or Empson 
food out on starting: he will be, for the reviewers, one among 
zens and dozens of reasonably competent and sensitive new 
oets. The casual reader of new poems in the weeklies and 
aonthlies will register him as a type rather than an individual. 

- But more strong than these pressures are, I think, pressures from 
e age itself. Mr Christopher Logue, who dislikes the main trends 
f£ contemporary English poetry by young writers, considers, for 
instance, the prestige of Mr Philip Larkin ‘a disaster’ (even a moral 
and political one) and describes his poetry as ‘genteel bellyaching’. 
What is he getting at? I take Mr Larkin to be the most representative 
English poet of his generation, of those who have come into notice 
since about 1943. But I will give Mr Logue this, that I feel a little 
worried about having to take Mr Larkin to be this. There are strong 
positive elements in Larkin’s poems, humorous insight, compassion, 
dry tenderness; but the strongest element seems deeper, and it is an 
honest negative element, an accepted defeat, an insistence that a 
reasonable man expects rather little from life. The poet takes 
flavourless lodgings in the unindividual furnished box where, leaving 
no traces, his tidy predecessor lived and died. He travels past the 
town where he was brought up and notes, almost smugly, that it 
enshrines no happy, romantic, or even sentimental boyhood 
memories. It was a place to get away from. He describes the 
relationship between himself and somebody he once cared for as 
being like a road going out of repair. He tells us that he likes snap- 
shots because the pastness of something absolves us of responsibility 
for it. Or in a recent fine poem, warmer than some, he makes a long 
train journey on Whit week-end, notes the honeymoon couples 
coming aboard, the wedding parties, the bridesmaids in cheap finery, 
dad, saying good-bye, happily flushed with sherry. The observation 
is beautifully exact. But the mood in the end is one of compassion 
for these lives, in which this is the one great day; and surely that 
compassion is misplaced? The couples are more dans Ia vie, surely, 
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than the poet, vanishing at last with relief into anonymous Lon | 
More faith in life, and in risks is what one would like, and np 
only in Larkin. 

Too often I find in poems by people under forty the assumptia 
that one would look a fool to be rash and generous. Even as worldi 
wisdom, this is not true; far more men, as the Cardinal de Re 
observed, are made dupes through suspiciousness than throus 
excessive trustfulness. ‘Joy and pain are woven fine’, and it is 
first law of poetic wisdom that if you want one, you must acce: 
the other. I sympathize to that degree with Mr Logue’s reaction 
but I do not think that in emotional declamation with a jazz bacg 
ground he has found the answer to Mr Larkin; though I do not mi 
a poet’s seducing me, I hate to be raped. But what I would like - 
see in new English poetry is a deeper spontaneity, a more trustf 
and less constricting attitude towards the feelings. 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 
THE TWO LANGUAGES 


general survey of the field?—what a dangerous thing t 
Ann and futile probably. One vital thing to remembe 


all the time is, that unless the last fifteen years have bee 
freaks, there is no likelihood that more than a handful of poent 
approaching greatness have been written in the course of ther 
Maybe none. Yet, within a decade or so from now, it is these am 
only these which will matter to anybody. Before long, the on} 
worth-while ‘panorama since 1945’ will be a sparse enough lan) 
scape, with only these landmarks in it. 

Nor will the few poems to survive be ‘typical’. One or two ma 
be, but greatness seldom lies at the crest of the wave of averag 
achievement; it lies somewhat aside from that, distinctive, ing 
vidual. It may gain from a tradition, but it is no mere product 4 
tradition. Tradition is the mere product of it. It constantly trai 
scends tradition, makes it seem futile and irrelevant, supplants i 

These things must be borne in mind all the time, but rightl 
understood they make it possible to see what the point is, of tryin 
to understand in general terms the ‘situation in poetry’ of our ows 
time or of the recent past. To begin with, we are making the futur: 
and any form of understanding the present may help to do tha 
better. Second, an understanding in generalities may now be clear] 
seen for what it is: a grasp less of the points of strength than of th 
points of weakness. The generality shows the ground already gainec 
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hows achievement at the point where it is probably turning into 
tereotype. It brings out the great if intangible inertias of the time. 
Armed with a knowledge of them, writer and critic and reader can 
JI strike out afresh. 
"Every age seems to have its own ready-made ‘language of poetry’, 
providing every would-be poet with a current account and a book 
xf bearer cheques. Those who lisp in numbers oftenest lisp in this. 
fany people (conscious of course of how they would be simpli- 
ring) could give an account of this language-of-poetry, this lowest- 
rommon-denominator, in 1850, 1750, 1650. At the present time, it 
seems as if there are not one but two languages of poetry, available, 
n the extreme case, almost as alternatives to the would-be poet. 
Jsing labels as befits this approach, one could distinguish these two 
anguages by their tone, and call them the language that points 
owards inspiration or abandon, and that which points towards a 
iry, even cagey intelligence. IIlustration is hard: it has to choose 
between inconclusiveness and caricature. But (avoiding at least the 
econd of these) consider these two passages: 

It is a land quickened with streams 
Which have no confluence, yet they now firmly flow 

One liquid star in my blood, 
It is as a jewel there. It is fearful and 


Strange to attend you 
For I once fled through your pattern, I who now cup 
Your shape in my palm, and I 
Burst from the green veins of your delicate country ... 
(Jon Silkin) 

and 

He lays in my deep grave his deathless fires, 

In me his flame springs fountains tree and heart, 

Soars up from nature’s bed in a bird’s flight. 

Into my dark I have drawn down his light. 

(Kathleen Raine) 

These, from the early 1950s, bring to mind a steady trend. In 
it, the major imagery is limited and recurrent, striking and brilliant 
yet undifferentiated and ‘basic’ (star, blood, jewel, fire, fountain). 
The diction and tone constantly edge away from ordinary language 
towards declamation or meditation or incantation. Logic and com- 
monsense may in fact, almost surreptiously, be satisfied, but it is as 
if a mark of achievement to display independence of them for the 
sake of what is above them. Behind all, there lies or is alleged to lie 
a poetic consciousness which contrasts with that of the common 
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man (or at least, the fairly common man); one which lies ope 
and humbled before the great winds that blow right through realits 
not the light breezes that skim its surface. The poet as vates, tru 
prophet. Or false. ei = 

The other trend, poet as intelligence, poet as critic and tacticiaa 
has little enough to do merely with the movements and ‘Movement 
of the 1950s. This language of poetry runs much further back in 
the past, brings in more substantial names than the new ’S0s poet 
and has been part of the scene ever since the repudiation of Victoria: 
romanticism. In fact, just as it is right to take the first language o 
poetry back to Dylan Thomas in the ’Zos, and to the rediscovert 
of Hopkins (though a Hopkins, in this context, seen very much 
the slant), so it is right to take the second style back long past Joht 
Wain or Kingsley Amis to Empson; more still (despite hot denias 
by his unconscious followers) to Auden; and further again, to 
beginning of the vogue for Donne, to Eliot’s early quatrain verse, am 
to the Rise of the Critic as Analyst. All this is of a piece. But it wa 
not Donne or the quatrains, nor Empson’s more recondite, co 
densed, contorted (and powerful) verse, like Arachne, Invitation t 
Juno, High Dive, which exerted the most direct influence. It wz 
Empson’s beautifully adroit but by comparison relaxed verse; th 
verse which relied on throw-away timing and impeccable tone- 
Vilanelle, Aubade, Missing Dates one could almost add. Similarly, 
imaginativeness and strangeness of Robert Graves (which amo 
sometimes to a feyness like that of de la Mare) have been firml 
ignored; what has been learnt from him is a less remarkable but le 
tricky quality, his dry, depreciatory yet often tolerant tone. Thee 
are all reasons why Auden must be seen prominently among 
founder-members of the club: ) 


Far off, no matter what good they intended, 
The armies waited for a verbal error 
With all the instruments of causing pain: 


And on the issue of their charm depended 

A land laid waste, with all its young men slain, 

Its Women weeping, and its towns in terror. 
(Auden, In Times of War) 


The twist of feeling at the end (paralleled easily enough in Roy 
Fuller or John Wain or Donald Davie), is no awkward complication 
merely a useful reminder that complications come everywhere 
These lines of Auden’s, from well before the end of the "40S, point 
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longer contours of poetic development which are becoming 
scured in the manoeuvrings of last week. Even by the early 1940s 
sifted young poet like Capetanakis was able to borrow (more, I 
ink, than to coin) this unruffled yet astringent tone: 


is And, hungry for the humblest end, the saint 
ae Picks up the lowest person seen about. 
re (A Saint in Piccadilly) 


What, at present, are the social lodgements of these two kinds of 
rse? There is no place today for doing in verse (as Tennyson 
scasionally but lucratively did) the kind of things that Dickens did 
prose. The two social lodgements for the poet in our society seem 
be poet as Minority —rebel, bohemian, aspiring seer, these are all 
‘sions of the spiritual nomad that an advanced settled society can 
“commodate and even (while carefully preserving the sense of 
*bellion) use; and second, an age-old status, the poet as clericus, 
lerk. The second kind gravitates into the universities, or kindred 
lings — schools, libraries, the law, the BBC. The teaching profession, 
anyhow, is flexible and tolerant enough to find a light harness 
ecasionally for a nomad. But that aside, one can see in this kind 
f social accommodation a standing invitation to something like 
ye second language of poetry: its claims to be relaxed yet mature, 
s dryness and intelligence, its decorous reticence. 

Perhaps, even, social realities explain why the second of the two 
mguages is clearly dominant. This was reflected in the verbal wit 
id complexities (the criticism of the ’20s must come to mind) 
hich cluttered the naive but ultimately genuine vision of Dylan 
homas; or in the astringent dryness sometimes gone in for by later 
sets, like George Barker or Burns Singer, who have notably admired 
m. It was reflected also in the fact that most of the verse in the 
Mavericks’ anthology of several years ago was just like the ‘New 
nes’ verse it claimed to challenge. It is reflected, today, in the 
neral state of reviewing: a bad book of verse by a wit provokes 
ge hedging, a bad one by a ‘nomad’ heavy sarcasm. The clericus 
is the stronger position in society, and his language wins. Even 
€ present condition of academic literary study, moral and analyti- 
1 rather than erudite, is clearly reflected in the body of verse to 
hich, in general terms, I have pointed. 

As to which is the more fertile ground, we have by now all taken 
) our positions. More worthwhile than to renew the argument is 
notice the point of weakness in the dominant one. To me it seems 
be, that the virtues promoted by this second language of poetry — 
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shrewdness, adroitness, professionalism, freedom from excess— 
mainly negative ones; and consequently prove old-fashioned mt 
more easily than seems at first likely. This is conspicuously tr 
of those clericus poets who keep insisting on the need to t 
Mallarmé and Rimbaud (or for that matter Valéry) as the 
masters for here and now. Set in the whole context of the arts 
Europe in the year 1960 (as reflected, say—if one may judge 
report—in the Documenta exhibition now at Kassel) these poets | 
in the far past. What is disquieting is the unconscious old-fashio 
ness of those who most loudly demand up-to-dateness. Equally 
perhaps, is the fact that when a contemporary poet does seem ~ 
achieve something with a truly contemporary ring to it, truly lev 
say, with the contemporary visual arts (the opening of Thom Gur 
A Plan of Self-Subjection; or, one is astonished to record, a li 
of Philip Larkin, like the end of Dry-Point or Deceptions) © 
achievement seems to be an accident, flung straight up out of 
unacknowledged modernity of the poet’s experience, and if al 
thing at variance with such poetic principles as he claims to take ht 
stand by. In Edwin Muir’s later verse one not infrequently finds: 
treatment and a language which seem truly to stand abreast of tk 
contemporary arts of Europe; and this might perhaps be expecte: 
from Muir’s contact with Kafka and from his life in post-war Centr 
Europe. But as a mind, Muir was deeply backward-looking, in 4 
archaic purity. His work offers a pointer forward only within seve: 
limits and, I venture to think, only to those who bring a conten 
porary equipment of mind to it. In fact, it may be that the tre 
line of development for poets now, lies not through learning fro! 
past poets at all, but—though severely on a poet’s terms—from tl 
visual arts, which seem to be so much more abreast than ver 
today of modernity in its full sweep. 


ROY FULLER 
BETWEEN GENERATIONS 


hen Mr Clifford Dyment, the late Montagu Slater and 

\ X / were preparing the first PEN anthology, New Poems, 195 
there was still no recognizable crop of good post-war poe 

Mr Amis, I remember, submitted a few pieces from which we cho 
with gratitude a poem called ‘Masters’, but I think there could ha 
been nothing from Mr Wain, say, or Mr Larkin, nor (though we we 
desperate for fresh talent) did we apply to such gentlemen, for 
doubt if we were properly aware of their existence. The ‘new’ poe 
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that collection I felt happiest about were Mr Enright and Mr 
in, but I am sure that I regarded their immense skill as a mere 
ort, unaware that what I had been sourly asking for since I started 
irly regular poetry reviewing in 1944—sensible content and 
ccomplished technique — were just round the corner. Then followed 
: pamphlets published by Mr Oscar Mellor’s Fantasy Press, the 
adio ‘magazine’, New Soundings, and the anthology Springtime, 
md it was apparent even to a fogey that a new generation of poets 
ad arrived— Messrs Alvarez, Bergonzi, Davie, Gunn, Thwaite, for 
mstance, and Miss Jennings— whose diction was once again related 
0 the speech of the age and whose brains were firing on all cylinders. 

An interesting thing about such poets is that the b. 1922 class 
Amis, Davie, Larkin) only began to make its effect with the b. 
929 class (Alvarez, Bergonzi, Gunn). They lacked a Lehmann or 
a Grigson (and the right economics for a persistent little magazine) 
get them together and present them to the public (and to each 
pther) with intelligence and vigour. This has been a bad thing. 
ertain poets seemed to be hoarding their poems through long years; 
their talents ossified a little; and they passed on publication of their 
irst volume from golden boys to elder statesmen. By and large 
these were excessively mature young poets, with a restricted output 
which often gave one the sense of déjd vu. 

Much has already been said of the emergence of the poets I have 
mentioned (to whom I would add Mr John Holloway), and I would 
warmly agree with the generally accepted view that sees in it not 
only an absolute victory over the slipshod and barmy style of the 
immediate post-war years, but also a resulting body of work which 
transcends the cut and thrust of cliques and tendencies. But it is 
rather too soon to try to guess which of the poets will continue 
Writing and continue to be good; too soon also to adumbrate the 
succeeding generation, the b. 1936 class—though it has already 
begun to take on a personality. However, | will try to write some 
interlineations between these two questions. 

One sees that the ‘new’ poets took as models from pre-war poets 
those elements suited to post-war society and their place in it. The 
myth’ poem of Graves was preferred to the political poem of Auden 
Sr Spender because it could better express disillusion, irony and 
uncertainty. The strict form and subtle thought of Empson were 
apter for dons (the vast majority of the ‘new’ poets have been or 
are in academic employment) than the rhetoric and large experience 
of Yeats. What remained, after the lessons of the thirties and of the 
War, was a very small area proper for pity (often animals or the 
oppressed of the past, cf. Larkin on myxamatosis and Mayhew); 
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proper for enthusiasm (cf. Wain on the St. John’s College por 
and honesty about love and about literature (both the literature: 
the past and the business of composing a poem). The future of each 
the ‘new’ poets is surely dependent on his being able in the end | 
move beyond these limitations without losing integrity. Mr 
(who seems to have devoted himself too little to verse during ° 
past few years), as well as having great intelligence, has so ac 
a hatred of what is phoney in society as almost to amount to positit 
belief; and a poem like ‘Jardin des Plantes’ tempts one all the 
to back him in the poetic survival stakes. Mr Holloway is, I thi 
the oldest of the ‘new’ poets and his single book, The Minute, 
extremely uneven. But many poems in the first half of it (as w 
as the remarkable ones in the June number of this magazi 
encourage me to think that he is a poet who may dig deeper 
discover more without losing the healthy extrovert ideals of I 
group. I say ‘his’ group rather inaccurately, for he is perhaps a ‘ne 
poet only by the accidents of time, publisher and profession. Li! 
Mr Thomas Blackburn, another poet of potential, he began to publi 
at a comparatively advanced age, and both of them, | think, take 
far more ‘bardic’ view of poetry than is at present fashionable. 

Dons and post-graduate students can get to America, and 1 
doubt for a poet America is one way round the problems of writi’ 
in England. Mr Thom Gunn has been rightly recognized as perhat 
the most considerable poet of his generation but it seems to me thi 
his second book, The Sense of Movement, is largely the work 
an American poet. The first poem in it, for instance, is foundé 
on the kind of unexceptional philosophic proposition so comma 
(and sometimes so boring) in the new poets: 

At worst, one is in motion: and at best, 
Reaching no absolute, in which to rest, 
One is always nearer by not keeping still. 

But this is reached via young, leather-jacketed motor cyclis 
trailing Brandonian significance. Again, Mr Geoffrey Moore h 
pointed out how much Mr Gunn actually resembles certain your 
American poets, like Mr Wilbur (and one would add that one « 
two poems in The Sense of Movement depend heavily on Mr Tate 
Mr Gunn is a richly varied poet whose work stands up well to r 
reading, and I would like to think that English life, more constricte 
more urgent, more difficult, I suppose, than the life of an academ 
expatriate, will capture him again. Mr Ted Hughes (younger, « 
course, than the poets with whom I have been dealing, and out « 
a more eccentric mould) is another who seems to find it easier « 
more congenial to live in America, and whose promising poetry 
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iccordingly difficult to assess. One boggles at the thought of a line of 
asteful but tasteless Anglo-American poets— English talent creamed 
bff and processed in American groves of academe. 

) If, as has been suggested, the climate of influence in which the 
inew’ poets grew up was the ‘honesty’ of Orwell, the climate work- 
ing on the next generation seems vastly more exotic and prob- 
lematical. Brecht, beat, Buddhism, Beckett—I write down such 
alliterations without insistence, merely to indicate that I think one 
should not be surprised if the ‘newest’ poets begin to show a greater 
radicalism of content or form. Mr Christopher Logue is of an age 
With the ‘new’ poets but quite outside their tradition, and it seems 
on the cards that his ideas and methods (or something like them) 
will affect the very young. I cannot think Mr Logue a good poet: he 
has a disastrously romantic streak which leads him to address un- 
itled women as ‘my lady’; his colloquial style often reads like a 
translation (and I suppose it is possible that he has in fact been 
influenced by translations from Brecht); and he can be embarras- 
singly brash. All the same, his latest book, Songs (an improvement 
on that notorious firm, Devil, Maggot and Son) does contain material 
which constitutes a valid ‘objective correlative’ for the poet’s natural 
position of dissidence in English society. 

Myself, I very much hope that the gains of the ‘new’ poets in the 
realms of technique, diction and sense will be held, but I shall not 
be sorry if the ‘newest’ poets eschew terza rima and generalized 
myth, refuse Assistant Lectureships in Eng. Lit., and take their 
holidays in Poland. 


GEORGEZMACBETH 
ANCESTORS AND AELEGIANCES 


remember Vernon Watkins once saying to the Oxford Univer- 
| sity Poetry Society that he’d begun to write poetry with a large 
exercise book. On the first page of this he’d written in a bold, 
round hand the one word: ROMANTIC. When he’d done this he felt 
that he’d at least clarified his literary ancestors and allegiances. I 
don’t suppose that many poets starting to write today could sum 
their connections up quite so shortly. If I were personally asked to 
name my literary ancestors and allegiances I should probably offer a 
list of five names: Yeats, Frost, Owen, Edward Thomas and Philip 
Larkin. 
The Collected Poems of Edward Thomas were first published in 
1922: Philip Larkin’s The Less Deceived came out in 1954. These 
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two books roughly limit the period during which the conservati 
tradition in English poetry was in suspension; they also rough! 
mark out the duration of the modern movement, whose first majc 
work The Waste Land was also published in 1922, and whose a 
major work Empson’s Collected Poems was also published in 195 
I'd like to indicate briefly what I mean by these terms ‘the conserva 
tive tradition’ and ‘the modern movement’. | 

In the work of Eliot, Auden, Dylan Thomas and Empson (who’) 
been in some ways the main influences of the past three or fous 
decades) the man in the street has often been struck by two features 
a constant striving after originality of style, and, at the same time 
an unusual degree of obscurity. I think the man in the street hat 
been right in singling out these two features as_peculiarh 
characteristic of ‘modern’ poets, and in particular of these foun 
In fact, quite an effective caricature of modern poetry in Englan 
could be made by suggesting that in four succeeeding decades fou! 
types of technical gimmick (disruption of prose logic in the ’20s: 
private allusion in the ’Zos, private symbolism in the ’4os, ane 
over-intricate reasoning in the ’sos) all led to one type of unt 
clearness: difficulty of prose paraphrase. 

Now it’s always been a characteristic of poets writing in what 
call the conservative tradition both to avoid excessive technica! 
experiment and to strive rather hard to be clear. Both of these 
characteristics perhaps spring from a preoccupation with a certain 
kind of society and the moral role which poetry should play ir 
that society. This has been common to all important poets in the 
conservative tradition from Homer onwards. Unfortunately, in the 
last fifty years the rate of sociological change has been so great 
that no poets have been able to speak for and to a whole nation 
in the way that, for example, Pope could. Consequently, the con: 
servative tradition has increasingly been upheld by regional poets 
Moreover, the total number of poets writing in this tradition ha: 
been relatively few. In fact, between Edward Thomas and Philiy 
Larkin the only important example seems to be the Welsh poet 
R. S. Thomas. 

What are the main characteristics of a regional poet? I shoulc 
say that there are probably three: he often writes about a particula 
landscape and a particular group of people inhabiting it; his work 
avoids technical experiment for its own sake and aims at a con 
versational directness in words and rhythm; and he draws or 
incidents from his daily life to back up moral judgements anc 
psychological insights. Now these characteristics apply most easil) 
to the traditional regional poets and the conservative regionalist: 
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of the last fifty years. But they do also fit a national conservative 
boet like Pope in the sense that he wrote consciously for and about 
® known body of civilized men sharing his own moral attitudes, 
speaking his own language and inhabiting his own world of coffee 
mouse and drawing-room. A typical regional poem written since 
me war might be R. S. Thomas’s Evans: 


Bm Evans? Yes, many a time 

a I came down his bare flight 
Of stairs into the gaunt kitchen 
With its wood fire, where crickets sang 
Accompaniment to the black kettle’s 
Whine, and so into the cold 
Dark to smother in the thick tide 
Of night that drifted about the walls 
Of his stark farm on the hill ridge. 


It was not the dark filling my eyes 
And mouth appalled me; not even the drip 
Of rain like blood from the one tree 
Weather-tortured. It was the dark 
Silting the veins of that sick man 

I left stranded upon the vast 

And lonely shore of his bleak bed. 


This poem is set in the Welsh hill country, it’s meant to be read 
in a Welsh accent and it tells us a general truth about dying in terms 
of an event in the life of a country parson. 

R. S. Thomas, of course, is an obvious and simple case of a poet 
writing about an existing region, in his case a part of Wales. How- 
ever, there is an interesting development in the concept of a region 
in the work of a number of other poets working outside the modern 
movement and even (in the early work of Auden) inside it. I’d like 
to deal first with Edward Thomas and Philip Larkin, later with Frost, 
Yeats, Muir, Auden and Owen. 

In both Thomas and Larkin the concept of a region takes the 
form of a search for an elusive home, a permanent place where 
they can settle, but which they will never find: 


I would go back again home 
Now. Yet how should I go? 


This is my grief. That land, 
My. home, I have never seen; 
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No traveller tells of it, 
~ However far he has been. ; 


(Thomas) 


No, I have never found £| 
The place where I could say ai 
This is my proper ground, 
Here I shall stay ... 

(Larkin) 


Already in Thomas the war seems to threaten the permanenc 
of the English countryside which he loves, and the pervasiv 
melancholy of his work seems connected with the sense of a losin 
battle against a world fragmented and breaking up: 


.. . for the last time 
I watched the clods crumble and topple over 
After the ploughshare, and the stumbling team. 


In Larkin there’s the same melancholy, but it’s the more hopeful 
melancholy of a man trying to re-establish his roots, to find his 
way back into a region where natural ceremonies can be given new 
meaning: 


If I were called in 

To construct a religion 

I should make use of water. 
Going to church 

Would entail a fording 

To dry, different clothes... 


And yet, even the much-admired conclusion of Church-going 
fails to offer us anything very positively held. Larkin tells us that 
consecrated ground is a serious place ‘if only that so many dead 
lie round’; but surely this ‘only’ is needlessly apologetic? 

Ultimately this search in Larkin and Thomas for a desirable but 
unattainable country with well-regulated customs has much in 
common with Housman’s pessimistic concentration on his imagin- 
ary Shropshire, ‘the land of lost content’. Of course, there’s less 
self-indulgence about it, but the negative emotional impulse is the 
same. The poet who has found his region, or who has never lost 
it, usually has the assurance to be more optimistic. In fact, it’s an 
attitude of basic acceptance which unites Frost, Yeats and Owen. 
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| Frost writes consistently about New Hampshire, where he has 
jive and farmed. His strength comes from the fact that he’s done 
A | job i in a rural community and is the personal friend of plain men 


Fimplicity of great prose. In fact, several of Frost’ s poems, including 
BOme quite long ones, dispense entirely with images. Frost doesn’t 
en tirely accept the life of his region without question but the extent 
of his dissatisfaction is well summed up in his own suggested 
Barb for himself: 

: ‘I had a lover’s quarrel with the world’. 

In Frost we have a poet deriving his strength from his roots in 
real region. Yeats is an example of a poet whose best work 
describes an imaginary region created out of real materials. The 
power of Yeats’s later poetry comes from his reorganization of the 
Dublic events of his youth and middle age, together with the 
romanticizing of his friends, into a symbolic Ireland far more moving 
than the physical Ireland he’d lived in or the mythical Ireland he’d 
Written about in the ’gos. Parnell, Wolfe Tone and Maude Gonne 
acquire the stature of gods and heroes in Yeats’s verse because he 
was able to forget enough about them for the bits he did record 
and remember to seem deeply significant. Put like this, his achieve- 
ment perhaps sounds like a sort of trick; but I think he was one 
of the first people to perform it, and that it’s a trick that could 
father a whole tradition of good minor poetry: 


‘This is not,’ I say, 
‘The dead Ireland of my youth, but an Ireland 
The poets have imagined, terrible and gay.’ 


Edwin Muir is a case of a poet on the fringes of the modern move- 
ment who has tried to do the same thing as Yeats. He’s tried to give 
body to his descriptions of mythical landscapes by drawing on 
memories of the Orkney hills, the streets of Glasgow and the ruins 
of post-war Prague. Unfortunately, in Muir, as in the early poetry 
of Auden, there’s a coldness, an unreality, about the created region 
which makes it seem more of a logical construct than a real place: 
the symbolism seems to block out the things it symbolizes. When 
compared with Frost’s Hired Man and Yeats’s Major Gregory, 
Auden’s ‘tall, unwounded leader’ and Muir’s ‘rider Victory’ have the 
wooden stance of chessmen. I am reminded of Geoffrey Hill’s phrase 
in his poem Genesis: ‘no bloodless myth will hold’. 

In Wilfred Owen we come upon the greatest regional poetry of 
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the past fifty years. Owen’s region was the trench-sliced, r 
scarred mud of the Western Front, his characters were the woundes 
and dying human slugs and squids in the trenches, and his mor 
view of life derives essentially from his experience as an infantry 
captain. The simplified properties of Owen’s landscape enabled nin 
to transcend the achievement of Yeats, since he was able to gi 
symbolic force to a region described with complete realism. Tht 
bullets, the gas and the blood had a built-in ambivalence of horra 
and grandeur. In some ways the greatness of Owen seems accidenta 
he had the poetic good luck to be plunged into hell with his wil 
as it were, at the tips of his senses. Very often he’s treated as a wae 
poet and as a pacifist: | should say his greatness lies in the fact 
he was able to preserve mixed feelings of optimism and pessimisni 
about the war and to treat it as a symbol and an epitome of th 
whole human condition. One of the most striking and neglectee 
lines in Owen is the opening of his poetic apology ‘I too saw 
through mud’. 
Perhaps the major lesson to be learned from Owen is that a poe 
must expose his sensitivity to the toughest and most horrifying 
experiences at first hand if his work is to be at once profound ana 
convincing. The weakness in much of the propagandist poetry ot 
the ’30s was that the poets had only experienced their social miliev 
as observers. The distance between Auden and Owen as politicas 
poets is the distance-between the bird’s eye view and the worm’s: 


‘. . . except you share 

With them in hell the sorrowful dark of hell, 
Whose world is but the trembling of a flare, 
And heaven but as the highway of a shell, 


You shall not hear their mirth: .. .’ 
(Owen) 


I suppose that my general conclusion should be this; it’s thei 
practical experience as a farmer, a politician and an infantrymar 
which gives colour and persuasiveness to the moral generalization: 
of Frost, Yeats and Owen. The lesson might be that a new major poet 
in the conservative tradition must find a job related to the needs o! 
the society he wants to describe. We have had too many poets who've 
been journalists, critics, beggars, librarians and university lecturers 
Perhaps even too many who’ve been BBC Producers. 

How far these views are shared by other poets of my generatior 
(the age group 25-30) I don’t, of course, know: but I think it’s < 
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Jair inference from their poetry that several of them would be 
ympathetic to my general approach. Certainly there’s a recurrent 
preoccupation with the sense of exile from some desirable lost 
Ountry (perhaps one’s home, or one’s childhood) in some of J. E. M. 
Lucie-Smith’s poems about the West Indies or Peter Porter’s poems 
About Australia. This preoccupation is well summed up in the open- 
tng lines of Anthony Thwaite’s From Home, which might stand as 
a nutshell description of at least one kind of English poet now in 


late twenties: 


‘He is to all things stranger 
And exile everywhere, 
Finding no place familiar 
Though breathing native air.’ 


Once again there’s the sense of being shut out together with the 
desire to get in which is so frequent in the work of Philip Larkin. 
[can only repeat my previous paragraph: if my own generation is to 
become fully at home in the conservative tradition it must produce 
more poets with deep roots in real places. 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
tae DIPFICULT BALANCE 


wo years ago, when I was having a drink alone in a bar in 
Rome, | started talking to the barman and he asked me what 


I was doing in Italy. Sensing that I could speak the truth, | 
told him that I was abroad on a literary prize and that I wrote 
poems. ‘Ah,’ he said with extreme delight, ‘you are a poet.’ I have 
often thought of this episode and it has always seemed to me a 
perfect example of the Latin reaction to the arts as opposed to the 
English. I could not even imagine myself telling a barman in England 
that I wrote poems; he would be embarrassed and so, as a result, 
would J. There is no doubt at all that we are ill at ease with the 
arts in this country. There are many reasons for this; the Puritan 
fradition, which cast a shadow over all pleasure and therefore over 
all art, is partly responsible. Puritanism quickly becomes philistinism 
and I suppose we are still suffering from the results of this to-day. 
But there are other, less obvious, reasons for this distrust of the 
arts and in particular of poetry. Poetry, since it ceased to be a 
sommunal art and since the oral ballad tradition, on the one hand, 
and popular dramatic verse, on the other, died out, has become 
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equated with oddity and obscurity. Perhaps poets themselves hay 
been partly to blame for this, but surely not entirely. The sens 
of the sacred has almost vanished from modern life and so the poett 
gift, which still remains something mysterious and inexplicabl 
has tended to be ignored along with many other intangible thingg 

Poets, however, especially lyric poets, have seldom attracted 
large public, but at least in the past they have usually bees 
respected and cherished. To-day, in spite of literary prizes, poe 
readings, gramophone records, and public patronage provided be 
disinterested bodies such as the Arts Council, poets are regardes 
either with apathy or with the sort of astonishment that is pre 
voked by talking dogs or bearded women. They are not, in fa 
given a place in society as poets. This public rejection has nothing 
to do with Plato’s idealistic repudiation of poets; no-one to-da 
would thrust poets out of a state simply because they were of ther 
very nature opposed to reason. Writers have been suppressed, cf 
course, in some European countries, but this has generally bee: 
on account of their concern with truth and independent opinion 
rather than for any metaphysical reason. 

However, this sense of rootlessness, of not belonging, which many 
poets feel to-day, is more than an external, temporal matter, mort 
than the result of certain forms of government or ideology. It ha: 
never been easy to be a poet. I have spoken of the outward apathy 
to poetry to-day because it exacerbates and increases the inner com 
flicts of poets. The paradox of poetry is that it arises from somethin; 
intensely private but results in a passionate desire for communica 
tion. Robert Graves has said that poets write only for other poets ©: 
for sympathetic friends, but I cannot think that many contem 
porary poets would share this belief. Most poets want to speak anc 
to share and there are few things more delightful than praise o 
one’s poetry from someone who is neither a poet himself nor 
close friend. One has communicated, made contact, and that is 
cause for delight. 

The making of poems is a highly self-conscious and self-critica 
process. It may be ‘the lyrical expression of an intuition’ but tha 
intuition, that impulse have to be disciplined and mastered, hav 
constantly to be questioned and tested. ‘How lovely to be a poet! 
simple people exclaim, but they do not understand that a poet’s life 
is not a sequence of ecstatic moments. It demands ‘ardour and self 
lessness and self-surrender’, those qualities which Eliot has attributec 
to the mystics. Poets have to learn how to deal with the months 
or even years, when no poems are written; they have to maintai 
a perilous balance between seeking out experience (involvement 
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nd patiently waiting when everything seems arid and hopeless 
letachment). These periods of waiting are essential for poets and 
think that life to-day makes little provision for them. Most poets 
¢ forced to earn a living in some way other than by writing poems, 
there is a danger, particularly if the job is a ‘literary’ one, of too 
uch stimulus and consequently mental exhaustion on the one 
and, and too many deterrents and distractions on the other. But 
ere is also another, quite different danger, and I think a more subtle 
1¢. Some poets, acutely aware of their lack of a place in society, 
ave become self-made outcasts, and, in order to defend their posi- 
on, have found some kind of merit for themselves in the very 
act of not doing jobs. They thus provoke a needless hostility, 
reating something to fight outside themselves when, in fact, the 
joet’s real struggles are always within himself; ‘there never was a 
ar that was not inward’, as Marianne Moore has said. 

~The things that must be struggled with are different for every 
yoet. Sometimes they are straightforward and easily named— 
mbition and the desire for recognition and approval, a wish to 
unique and original in an age which demands mediocrity and 
iniformity. These are moral matters and I am convinced that in 
he making of poems one cannot divorce moral from aesthetic or 
ntellectual qualities. And I am speaking now of poems rather than 
f poets’ lives. It is, for example, so very easy to damage one’s talent 
Yy writing too much, or to blunt one’s critical faculty by being 
00 receptive in the matter of uninformed praise. ‘One needs to be 
9 terribly religious to be an artist,’ said D. H. Lawrence and he 
yas referring to these difficulties as well as to the artist’s necessary 
everence for his material. 

Every poet has his own problems and in this context J can only 
peak usefully of my own. What I am most conscious of at the 
1oment is a desire for wholeness in my work. When I look back 
t my past poems, I see a certain dim line of progress, some- 
mes direct, sometimes depressingly devious. I can see groups of 
oems which express, in different ways and by several approaches, 
leas, emotions and obsessions which had been for months almost 
ly sole preoccupation. Other poems I can see as peripheral, as self- 
¢ntained surprises, poems, in fact, which appeared to arrive with- 
ut warning and without paths into the future. They seemed to be 
1eir own ends. Recently, I have been writing much of my child- 
ood and of my religion. Yet I realize that even to say this makes 
1e whole process of poetry seem contrived and artificial. One writes 
; one can, but one also has, I am sure, a rational control over the 
ay in which one wishes to develop. There can be very few poets, 
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after all, who have not rejected dozens of work-sheets which c 
tained worthless, unachieved, abortive poems. 
I am conscious also of a need to experiment with many fort 
and many movements. I am interested, for instance, in the sort | 
prose poem which St-John Perse wrote so successfully in h 
Anabase. In an age like ours which seems to be almost swamped w! 
literary criticism, there is curiously little that is genuinely hel pf 
to the practising poet who wants to make experiments. The criti 
major preoccupation is, after all, to look backward and to apprak 
from the present, and so it is the poet-critics, like Auden and 
who have most to give that is valuable to anyone writing now. 
Jung has said that ‘failure of vocation is a chief cause of neuros: 
and there are few poets to-day who are not harried and bothei 
both by the need to make a living and by the compulsion to wri 
better poems. One needs solitude for reflection and society ff 
stimulation. But to create artificially what one considers to be tk 
perfect condition in which to write is not the solution. What on 
needs is a will, perhaps even a ruthlessness, as strong as one 
imagination in a century which both misunderstands and exploii 
the individual. Poets must sometimes stand not outside but asid 
there is no other way in which to observe and absorb and only E 
doing this can they write truly and valuably of human experienc 
The poet’s innate desire for order means that he has an urge 1 
conform, not necessarily, of course, to the politics or ideals of h 
own time but certainly to that principle of finding meaning whic 
is at the centre of all art. For the act of writing a poem is itself a 
implicit affirmation of the possibility of order. But one needs bot 
humility and courage to recognize that order since, as Yeats h: 
said in his Autobiographies, ‘It is so many years before one cz 
believe enough in what one feels to know what the feeling is.’ 


A. NORMAN JEFFARES 
SKETCH FOR AN EXTENSIVE VIEW 


n account of approximately fifteen years of poetry to | 
delivered in approximately fifteen hundred words. Even wi 


Henri Peyre’s words echoing in the mind about the dange 
of attaching too much significance to any contemporary peri 
which has seemed important to oneself at some formative time, at t 
cost of underestimating poets writing subsequently to that peric 
the answer to the task is bound to be subjective. If we group poe 
by dates of birth in decades we can, very roughly and arbitraril 
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apose an order which may permit some picture to emerge of the 
#cently past and present poetic scene. Pull the texts from one’s 
melves, then, and see if this grouping will serve, because with nearly 
aa poets to consider some order is necessary, and a large 
ble too 

a the head of the table are poems written by three men born 
| the seventies: de la Mare (1873-1956), with three volumes pub- 
shed in this period, was still writing of and for children with adult 
kill, mingling terror and beauty in the romantic tradition; Mase- 
eld (b. 1878) less far from that tradition than was originally 
hought, is still gracing the office of Poet Laureate: and Gogarty 
1878-1957) whose supremely witty paradox was to reveal Buck 
Aulligan at his ease in the genuine rdle of an Irish Herrick. 

Next set out a group of senior poets, largely represented in Selected 
nd Collected Poems, for they were born in the eighties; Andrew 
Poung, J. Redwood Anderson, Frances Cornford, Edwin Muir, 
eorge Rostrevor Hamilton, Dame Edith Sitwell, Dorothy Wellesley 
ind T. S. Eliot. All have been writing since 1945, T. S. Eliot for the 
heatre so that his only poem is ‘The Cultivation of Christmas Trees’ 
1954). Muir’s Collected Poems 1921-51 have been so reinforced by 
Ine Foot in Eden (1946) and by the poems appearing posthumously 
hat he seems in his quiet deceptively simple and direct speech to 
arry civilization’s attainments of refinement and sensibility out of 
| tragic time, to refresh them in the continuous past of history and 
he wisdom of a country childhood. His stature increases; his 
reoccupation with human tragedy is a private meditation made 
ublic through a lovable largeness of mind; and his scope is uni- 
rersal. Dame Edith Sitwell has given utterance to public meditations 
n her private imagery and, since 1945, her poetry has moved with 
ler atomic bomb sequence away from what she called the ‘moronic 
‘ackling of the 1920s over ruin’ to a preoccupation with a more 
aked menace which has deepened her thought and use of technical 
kill. Andrew Young has added several volumes to his stock of well 
nade Herbertian poetry, full of precise observation of nature and 
yry gnomic Christian comment upon life. 

Of the poets born in the nineties, Hugh McDiarmid is probably 
ess well-known than he should be for the superbly passionate 
yricism to be found in his Selected Poems of 1945 and 1954. Sir 
ferbert Read’s Moon’s Farm carries on the note of personal speech 
reviously possessed by his Collected Poems (1946). Edmund 
lunden’s delicately precise observation has shaped the new poems 
n his Poems of Many Years (1957). Robert Graves has gone on 
rom strength to strength and this year’s Collected Poems are 
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a challenge to be met fairly and squarely by intelligent readet 
These unorthodox; mythological, satirical and personal poe 
are bare, even cold, because in them Graves, moving like M 
to greater strength, has polished until words obey his calling 
into the direct speech of the Anglo-Irish tradition. 

Roy Campbell (1902-1947) also developed satiric powers in su 
poems as ‘Dreaming Spires’ which should be set alongside | 
vigorously emotive work like ‘Tristan da Cunha’ and his excelle 
translations of St John of the Cross if some of the full force of J 
personality is to be appreciated. Other poets born between 1900 a3 
1910 were equally politically conscious when they began to wr 
in the late twenties and early thirties, but now that their mere 
apparent pylon-political identity has changed into personal uttd 
ance their poetic personalities have become more distinct. C. D3 
Lewis wrote a reflective, documentary diary in his Italian Vii 
(1953) —after the war there was a vogue, still continuing, for toy 
graphical poetry and poems on pictures housed abroad, which ¢ 
be compared with the appetite which developed in England afti 
the containment of the Napoleonic wars for Byron’s accounts of tt 
Continent. His poems, like many of our time, celebrate an abilii 
to travel once more, to enjoy unsmogged unclogged Mediterranez 
life. But Day Lewis has had a kind of poetic rebirth in a Meredithia 
exploration of the decay of love, overlaid with later Donne-like ou 
cries. In Pegasus and other Poems (1957) he has also developed! 
capacity for detached portrayal and appraisal of the past, and bo! 
he and Louis MacNeice have carried contemporary speech to a ne: 
ease of communication, not always in the latter’s work witho’ 
slickness obtruding on style. MacNeice has a sardonic melanchol 
strain often reinforced by his casual conversational idiom. Stephe 
Spender has written fewer poems since the war and these are mo! 
about personal subjects than public themes. W. H. Auden, in mar 
ways the most satisfying of his contemporaries, remains the mo 
ironic. The poised control he exercises over disparate material giv: 
sureness and sophistication to a style which allows flippancy ar 
wisdom to meet on equal terms to the advantage of both. 

The first decade of this century has also produced its wit - 
William Plomer, whose A Shot in the Park (1955) carries on the trac 
tion of The Dorking Thigh (1945), and its giftedly eccentric min 
poet in John Betjeman, in whose Collected Poems (1959) such vers 
as ‘After the Anesthetic’ possess autumnally melancholic profu 
dities not always likely to be understood by the suburban tenn 
or golfing girls whose children now are baptized and marry in tl 
Victorian churches this satirico-topographical poet has celebrat 
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| his unique way. Intellectuals have their puzzles to work out 
‘wardingly in the Collected Poems (1955) of William Empson, of 
ich, however, only two were written after 1945; mystics theirs 
) apprehend in Kathleen Raine’s Collected Poems (1956) full of 
e0-Blakean statements. Norman Cameron’s closeness to and con- 
nuance of Graves’s attitudes and techniques were unfortunately 
at short by his death: we can but admire the corroding comments of 
orgive Me, Sire (1950) while regretting the smallness of his output. 
In The Lady with the Unicorn (1948) Vernon Watkins widened, 
| The Death Bell (1954) deepened a range of observation, feeling 
ad thought, which despite questioning Yeatsian images buried 
eneath an occasionally rhetorical texture, constitutes tender, even 
aapsodical disbelief. We have had detached satire from Ronald 
ttrall, sardonic romance from W. R. Rodgers and objectivity from 
ohn Lehmann; but, like Bernard Spencer and that occasionally 
inting and poignant poet A. S. J. Tessimond (especially in 
election, 1958) they have not written as much as could be desired. 
atrick Kavanagh, an unconventional Irish poet, with a variety of 
oth satiric and lyric moods to express in lively language, will be 
etter known when his impressive work is published in England 
ter this year. 

| Poets in their thirties should be reaching maturity with styles 
ecoming fully developed and at the service of minds stimulatingly 
yely. And poets of this age wrote, in the forties of this century, 
ery lively poetry indeed, for this is the period dominated by Dylan 
homas (1914-1953), a solitary figure, whose work, though it 
speated its techniques and images over often, was less lacking than 
often supposed in metaphoric structure, in logical even ritualistic 
xpression of a sense of cosmic living and dying. George Barker, 
1ough he lacks the rampageous gush and swirl of Dylan Thomas’s 
ielodic beauty, has begun to leave behind an earlier lack of 
dhesiveness, to wed his passionately emotional shock tactics to a 
japing intellect. The issue is exciting: in his Collected Poems 1930- 
955 such poems as ‘Goodman Jacksin and the Angel’ blend 
nagination and experience eloquently as do The True Confessions 
f George Barker (1950). Terence Tiller’s Reading a Medal (1957) 
veals a deepening of the temporal sensibility of his Unarm, Eros 
(947); in poems like ‘Case Histories’ and ‘Brompton Cemetery’ 
aditional questionings are posed by the themes of loneliness and 
sath. Roy Fuller’s poetry, too, is sombre; the bitter mood of 
anuary 1940’ continues to work through it with occasionally 
artling savagery. David Gascoyne has moyed successfully out of 
realist experiments into the economical evocation of A Vagrant 
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and Other Poems (1951) and the apprehensive affirmations of NigH 
Thoughts (1956). There are others also whose gay exuberant wort 
might well have led Yeats to consider them gay warty lads for thr 
Muse to love: Sydney Goodsir Smith, Laurie Lee, Ruthven Todd, | 
poet of lively imagination especially in The Planet in My Hani 
(1946), and W. S. Graham whose The Night-Fishing (1955) possesse 
enormous vigour, whose shorter poems have a high degree of verbaj 
intoxication. 
Though many of these poets moved into metaphorical speech (a 
occasionally into pretentious verbiage) there were many other 
writing in the forties whose work may now make more claims upog 
our attention, these poets having come more slowly to mastery 
their subjects or even to their own maturity. As a result we maz 
find more lasting originality in the work of such poets as Charla 
Causley, whose Farewell, Aggie Weston (1951) and Union Stree 
(1957) exhibit a brightness, clarity and humanity in such poems 4 
‘HMS Glory at Sydney’, perception of tragedy in ‘At the Britis 
War Cemetery, Bayeux’ and biting irony in ‘Chief Petty Officer 
F. T. Prince is a poet of great pictorial skill and depth of orde 
thought in Soldiers Bathing (1954) and later poems. Normas 
Nicholson in The Pot Geranium (1958) conveys his sense of th 
variety and wonder of life by writing Crabbe-like descriptions « 
the appearance of provincial towns or detailing, Drayton-like, 
rocks of the Lake District. Provincial life of a different kind is alg 
dealt with by R. S. Thomas, with no dissent on the part of 
Christian minister from etching in mercilessly the continuity ¢ 
his parishioners’ grim lives on the beautiful but poor Welsh hi 
farms. A different passionate Scottish tension between paganism ar 
calvinism is captured subtly by Norman McCaig in Riding Ligh 
(1945) and The Sinai Sort (1957) in evocative yet controlled imager? 
the same quality of intellectual toughness breathes through th 
smaller number of Douglas Young’s Selected Poems (1950). 
Henry Reed's brilliant wartime enclosure of a human fly witha 
the webbing of army instruction makes his own absorption int 
play-writing for radio a regrettable loss of wit for poetry. Joh 
Heath-Stubbs in The Triumph of the Muse (1958) has develope 
away from his earlier manner into a wit and humour matched H 
unusual technical skill; his classical figures are startlingly alive ini 
landscape which ranges from Leeds to London, Alexandria 1 
Athens. Two other former Gregory fellows of poetry, Thoma 
Blackburn and James Kirkup, are also developing interestingly, bu 
while the former sometimes becomes obscure through oves 
intensity, the latter occasionally lacks tension and is at his bee 
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vhen indulging his irony in the exploration of new adventurous 
ubjects. Compassion and warmth of feeling characterize Anne 
idler’s A Matter of Life and Death (1959), two poems in which, 
Nothing is lost’ and ‘Making live, killing time’ go far beyond her 
revious work. Roberts Conquest’s love poems are European in 
etting, the themes of Clifford Dyment and Maurice Lindsay more 
lomestic, while for Mediterranean exoticism, stripped and sensuous, 
here are Lawrence Durrell’s Selected Poems (1956) which, at once 
tense and precise, evoke landscape, concentrate a mood, construct 
yr recreate a character with sharp awareness of time and 
tmosphere. 

The pendulum next swings to the careful understatements of a 
generation born in and after 1920, those who appear so far as 
ominant in the fifties being academically cautious, restrictive, 
uddy-duddied before forty in ability to give generously emotive life 
© their poetry. Philip Larkin is probably technically the best of 
hese poets, and has effective descriptive power. John Holloway, 
Donald Davie, John Wain and Kingsley Amis are equally ‘less 
leceived’ but keep their Pegasus locked ‘against Romanticism’ in a 
jicycle shed, their trousers not rolled but firmly, respectably 
lipped. They are satirists manqué perhaps; taking precautions 
igainst false emotions, however laudable after the excesses of some 
Mf the warty lads, can vitiate a genuine satiric anger. 

Merely fashionable nuances have at times overcome the 
omising work of Charles Tomlinson and Robin Skelton. David 
Vright, has not, so far, equalled the quality of his ‘A Voyage to 
\frica’. Dannie Abse, Michael Hamburger and Lawrence Lerner are 
Iso uneven in achievement. J. C. Hall writes little but well. Perhaps 
he most vital and commanding poet of this decade is Thom Gunn 
vho ruthlessly carves up experience in The Sense of Movement 
1957) with an edged intellect matched, except for blunt pronged 
yntax, by an increasingly assured technique. The assurance of 
lizabeth Jennings is different; she demarcates and explores her 
onceits with poised, delicate precision. Burns Singer’s writing is full 
f ebullient energy, while Patricia Beer’s The Loss of the Magyar 
1959) has a delightful lucidity of vision. Slowly emerging in their 
wn and different ways as poetic personalities are Thomas Kinsella 
nd Richard Murphy, though the impression produced by the for- 
1er’s Poems (1956) was disappointing but redeemed by Another 
eptember (1958) while the latter’s The Woman of the House (1959) 
his first poem on a warmly generous scale, matched, incidentally, 
1 its emotive quality by Geoffrey Dutton’s Antipodes in Shoes 
1958), Australian poems of rich variety and warmth. Just as James 
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poet of the period, so Christopher Logue, notably in Devil M ags 
and Son (1956), is the most inventive. It is a period which crea re 
mixed response in the reader; its poets reflect post-war confusid 
some welfare state resentments, and perhaps a secretly romanp 
dislike of a social age. It does not yet seem to have come to tel 
with life and is still afraid of being caught out. I find the n 
generation more exciting as a promise of things to come, but m} 
restrict my comments to those whose work I regard as mi 
promising. Of the poets born after 1930 Jon Silkin exhibits an ~ 
usual sensitivity, hindered from successful expression, as yet, by 
prunable copia verborum. Geoffrey Hill, however, has great for 
strength and a disciplined technique rare in younger poets; this; 
shares with Anthony Thwaite, who can be over-marmoreal at tin 
both are, like Randolph Stow, the Australian, preparing techniq] 
which should later enable them to speak with ease and autho 
With the originality of Ted Hughes’s Hawk and the Rain (1957) 4 
the liveliness of Dom Moraes’s A Beginning (1952) we have reack 
the end of this particular table. 

Fifteen years of rich variety when cloth has been cut to ma 
fashions, from those of the ‘belated last poet of the Romantic tra 
tion’ (why ‘belated’ is a possible examination question for the aut 
of this phrase), to those of the anti-romantics: patterns set 
Georgians; by neo-Georgians; by Yeatsian symbolism coupled w 
metaphysical Donne-like queries; by Eliotian (paradoxically } 
tonic) Christian-classicism; by self-conscious socially protest 
poets; by politically lively poets; by post-war romantics not! 
much protesting at the aridities of intellectual predecessorsé 
making use of their ironies and sharpnesses, by topographical 
academic diarists, and now by new young cavalier classicists. AS 
thank God, among them all many poets not entirely dressed in 4 
prevailing fashion, reflecting life itself in growth and developms 
within the period. Fifteen years, and, pace the Editor, a little mt 
than fifteen hundred words. 


Michie is in Possible Laughter (1959) the most pithily depth-chars | 
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Country Weekend 


I 


Coffee leaps in a crystal knob, 

Chugs and glints while birds gossip; 
We have been here a thousand years 
Nor yet have reached the age of gas. 


And a thousand years of songbirds’ bones 
Are pasted in these cottage walls, 
While a thousand years of harvest mice 
Wait for our cat to pounce the next. 


Outgoing heirlooms: cups and plates, 
Nettle and colt’s foot, elder hedge, 
Whitethorn beyond, then field on field, 
And then the skyline; then the sky. 


Not ready yet? It takes its cue, 

Boils over, and the rats in the thatch 
Boil over too, while children’s laughter 
Rattles the plates and scares the birds, 


As once it did when plates were wood, 
Coffee unknown and fields unhedged, 
Though then as now the sky was ours 

Of which our souls were part and parcel, 


Tied with blue ribbon or coarse twine. 
But rat and bird are settling back 

As, eggspoon poised, the youngest child 
Assumes this day his lasting life. 


Not ready yet? For what may spill 

Or shine or pipe or pounce? This world, 
Ingrown, outgoing, soon outgone, 

Stays ours. We are ready now as then. 
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II 


Out from a sack of fishing reels and deck-quoits 
Emerge the stubborn boots which once, 

Part of my Home Guard outfit, hammered sparks 
From Regent Street but are rusticated now 


And this is a different makebelieve—to seal 
The countryside with hobnails, while one’s walk 
Becomes a countryman’s. As if discomfort 
Around the feet could sublimate the mind. 


Boots also link us with the world of folk-tale: 
What third son setting forth to fox an ogre 

Or pluck a bride from her redoubt of thorn 

Ever wore shoes? So | too need my beanstalk — 


Where is that trowel? That the earth is good 
Could be tested this weekend. Let it get under 
My fingernails, add weight to what I have read 
And wish to think I feel; and to my boots. 


Even blisters help, which these same plodders gave me 
In the Constable country on an Easter Monday; 

It was Nineteen Forty-Four and the day was full 
Of cowslips, birds and beer, but the night, we knew, 


Would be full of southbound bombers and a moon 
Of which one old farm-labourer raising his eyes 
From a pint that might have been a ball of crystal 
Said: ‘You know, we call this Monty’s Moon.’ 


Il 


Wild grass in spate in a rainy wind, 

We have come from London to stay indoors 
With paraffin on our hands, our eyes 
Watching through glass the trees blown east. 


As if hypnotized, as if this wet 

Day were the sum and essence of days 
When such spinning shafts of steely water 
Struck to numb, or revive, the mind. 
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As once in a low-slung floating island, 
Hardly afloat that day, Tiree, 

We stopped indoors in the small hotel 

And a young Glaswegian in broad checks 


Told our fortunes while sniggering faces 
Froze in surprise and fear as the cards 
Kept turning up and the rain kept falling. 
Or as once, in an Irish island, the turf 


Hissed in the fire and I felt marooned 

In a whitewashed room in a world of water 
Part rain, part brine, through which no ark 
Could find land other than Atlantis, 


But I did not dare embark. Or as often, 

Much further back, a child I pressed 

My nose against the streaming pane 

That framed the road to the neighbouring graveyard 


On which with luck could be seen beneath 
The sodden trees the huddled mourners 
At a slow squelch behind the box 

Crossing the pane, through the rain darkly. 


And so today as these different windows 
Blotch and weep in Southern England 
Our defences, both of stone and skin, 

Seem weak to hold this peace inside 


Four walls— Worth what compared with that 
First element, that flux of spears? 
Spearmen or not, ourselves, in dreams, 
This element, once ours, though lost, 


In dreams can still be fought and wooed; 

So let this rain keep falling, and let 

This wind from the west be endowed with waves 
On which the mind can embark anew. 


IV 


Here too, as in my childhood, twilight 
Means pouring in and turning up, 
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Striking a match, lighting a wick, 
A ritual for the hands, a pause 


Between the light which, we were always 
Told, was ‘not good enough to read by’, 
And this new light which needed watching 
And which, whether good enough or not, 


Made print and content both seem different. 
So now these oil lamps make a different 
Evening from our usual, span 

A gap of decades, calling back 


Bustling dead women with steady hands, 
One from Tyrone and one from Cavan 

And one my mother; the soft lights marched 
Nightly out of the pantry and spread 


Assurance, not like the fickle candles 
Which gave the dark a jagged edge 

And made it darker yet, more evil, 
Whereas these lamps, we knew, were kind 


Like good Penates, from their globes 
Or tasselled tents conferring peace 
Even on the Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Just so my reading of middle age 


Reads better in this light, without 

The chance of a failure at the main 

Or ashort, without— what matters more — 
That sameness governed by a switch 


Which could epitomize our times 
Where everything, not only light 

But food and freedom, thought and life, 
Can be switched on just so—or off. 


So now itis time. Decant the oil, 

Turn up the wick. Call it escape 

Or what rude name you like—or call it 
A good deed, rather a good night: 

One good night in a naughty world. 
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The Two Teachers 


Translated from the Italian by Brian Glanville 


he Director General of the State Railways would have done 
much better to build the new third class carriages like the 
~& old ones: big compartments, full of air and light with room 
or ‘fifty or sixty people, instead of wretched, presumptuous wooden 
pitations of second class, with room for eight. Above all, it would 
ave been the most modern and hygienic way. Here, as in so many 
ther things, our ancestors were much more sensible than our- 
r es. A replica of the old third class, in harder, shinier wood, 
ith elbow-rests and backs more curved and comfortable, would 
ve copied the railways’ dernier cri: the American pullman. 

In fact, our third class carriages were wonderful plebian pull- 
ans. Even today, on branch lines, or when the summer holidays 
nd excursion trains force the FF SS' to put everything on the 
e that still rolls, it’s a great pleasure to me to find myself in 
old third class carriage. 

In the eight-place compartments of the new third class, and 
forse still in first and second, when they’re crowded, one 
iffocates, one fumes with impatience. The countryside is cramped 
ito a solitary rectangle, and if the gentleman opposite wants to pull 
own the curtain, one seems to be travelling in a prison van. 
hrough the many windows of the old third class, though, you 
duld see the whole countryside. You could admire, you could 
reathe, as you could in the observation-car of the great New York- 
hicago expresses—but with this advantage. Observation-car 
‘avellers disport themselves like the members of a Fifth Avenue 
lub; stretched out in their wicker chairs, they riffle through 
lagazines, smoke pipes, drink ginger ale in religious silence, with 
austere countenances; each keeping to himself in homage to that 
ile of good form: don’t speak to people you don’t know. Our third 
ass travellers, meanwhile, talk at the top of their voices; many 
mfide to the whole, unknown compartment the hardships of their 
fe, or the reasons for their transient happiness. And among their 
idience there is always someone to give advice, to contradict, to 
sole. Arguments, diatribes, general discussions are born often, 


tate railways. 
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only to be settled, unexpectedly because we're at Terontola 
Desenzano and the protagonist has to get out. In other words, i 
American pullman is the living image of boredom. In the great cox 
partments of our own old third class, there were a thousand diffe! ‘i 
meetings and occurrences, some pleasant, others less so, but of & 
thing you could be sure: you were never bored. And boredoma 
among the greatest sins and perils of mankind. 

Thus, on that night of August 12th, 193 . . ., the Direttto 8, fi 
second and third class, leaving Rome at I1I.4§ p.m., arriv7 
at Turin 12.34 a.m., was a train on which it was impossible 
be bored: precisely because it was crowded and uncomfortables 

Since it was Ferragosto time, they’d hooked on to the end c 
of those old third class coaches that I have been speaking of. I arriv 
at Termini station a few minutes before departure. I saw the tr: 
was crammed, and without hesitation got into third class, wh) 
at least I would be able to breathe. 

But I was lucky, I found a seat: next to a woman of about 
dressed in black, neat and calm, almost certainly a petite bourgecg 
from some northern city who had taken advantage of the redu 
fare to visit her clerk son or her nun daughter in Rome. I took « 
my book (Stevenson’s The South Seas) and by the time the try 
left, I was already reading. 

In the huge compartment, everyone was talking at the tops 
his voice. I went on reading tranquilly, unconcerned; I knew t 
within half half an hour sleep would have overcome most of 
travellers. But soon I began to make out among the chattering « 
the confused laughter a raucous voice, stronger and above all 
insistent than the rest. The book interested me; the general hub 
of the carriage hadn’t disturbed me: I can cut myself off and wi 
an article at a table in a noisy, crowded café. But that raucd 
insistent voice behind me began gradually and unconsciousl 
distract me from my reading. It seemed to be a man who was tell 
of some long drawn out vicissitude, and lamenting some injusé 
he had borne: except that from time to time I heard him la 
boisterously, and those who were listening laughed, too. W) 
I read about the King of Apemana, this laughter tickled my curios 
and the raucous voice drew my attention. I did not want to ¢ 
way, I did not want to turn round to see who it might be; ] 
phrase by phrase, the unknown story-teller took Stevenson’s pli 
Remarks I could not help hearing worked their way into 
description of the savage king’s palace. 

‘I’m at the end of my political career!’ 

‘Listen! You’ve got to listen to me!’ 
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| And I caught sight of a man sitting opposite me, a man of about 
hirty, fattish, with thick moustaches, with a child sleeping on 
lis shoulder and two others sitting beside him: I saw him dilate 
lis eyes, listening to the unknown man’s oration. And I heard the 
yoman beside me, who pushed me every now and then as she 
wned around, then puffed and sighed, ‘Uff! When’s he going to 
OD: .-s-.” 

_ Stevenson’s graces struggled briefly with my curiosity. My whole 
soncentration was on the page; but all at once I picked up this scrap 
om the raucous, unknown voice: ‘.. . Caligula’s horses...’ 

| And the printed words danced before my eyes, void of all meaning. 
just then, there was a cry from the end of the carriage: ‘That’s 
nough! Stow it!’ 

I looked round, I got up, imitating the general movement. At 
the end of the carriage, a gentleman with a black beard, a straw 
aat and a white handkerchief round his neck was shouting at a 
sturdy old man standing in the middle of the carriage, a flask of 
Wine in his hand. 

‘Stow it! We’ve a right to sleep!’ 

‘No, sir. That’s not true,’ replied the old man, and I recognized 
he strange, raucous voice. “You mustn’t sleep. None of you. You’ve 
ot to stay awake. Who stays awake doesn’t fall into temptashun: 
christ himself said so. Veglia, Cherso e Lussimpiccolo. You mustn’t 
ie. Sleep’s the brother of death!’ 

-A great burst of laughter from the whole compartment greeted 

his maxim, which the old man had pronounced solemnly, looking 
round him. Then, taking advantage of the moment of general 
oodwill, he raised the flask to his mouth and had taken a long 
gulp. There was another burst of laughter, and a hail of exclama- 
tions in every dialect. 

‘Is it sweet or dry?’ 

‘Get on!’ 

‘Give over!’ 

‘He’s tight!’ 

Gradually, the bearded man’s protests were swept aside by the 
hilarity, and even the little woman beside me sighed and resigned 
herself to listening. Because the old man had taken the flask from 
his mouth and begun to talk again, still in the same raucous voice; 
but the things he was saying, if one listened carefully, were not at 
all stupid, and many people who at first had protested, wanting 
to sleep, began enjoying themselves as though they were ata show. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen!’ the old man had carried on, looking around 
him, satisfied by the now general attention. ‘Ladies and gentlemen! 
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Perhaps you think you're in first class? No! We're in third. In th: 
Ha! Ha! Ha!’ and°at‘this he gave way to a long guffaw. “You cal 
do without sleep for one night. Listen. It’s for your good that In 
talking. I’ve toured all the chief institutions in the kingdom. I knoy 
’em all. There isn’t a gymnasium or a school or a newniversit 3 
that I don’t know personally. Cassino’s a newniversity. Seves 
hundred stoodents. And the gymnasium at Urbino? It’s” 

grand gymnasium, five hundred stoodents, just about. The technicai 
institute at Aversa, that’s a fine big institute, too, but the numbe 
of people it’s got . . . I’ve clean forgotten; there you are, I’ve clea: 
forgotten!’ 

And, grammatical blunders apart, his appearance was what onr 
expected: rough, uneducated. Yet how could one account for wh 
he was saying: was he drunk, mad? 

He seemed to be nearer seventy than sixty. His white hair wa 
cut very short, almost cropped. His face, a high red in colou 
was strong, but hideous, repugnant; low forehead, small, shi 
eyes, great jaw, thin mouth, huge, squashed, deformed nose. Wo 
still was his body: short, broad, and swathed in clothes so larg 
as to hide every feature except his broad, bent back. Certainly thes} 
clothes were not his own: his jacket, black and torn, came righ 
down to his knees, and he’d had to turn up the cuffs. One couldn 
make out who the devil he was, this old man. 

Generally, an old man, especially one who’s travelling, is a mar 
even if he’s down-at-heel and thirsty. When he drank or smiled 
his bent back made one think of a village cobbler; but suddenly, ou 
would ring his bellowing laugh. Staggering, with one hand holdin 
on to this seat or that while the other brandished the flask, he stood 
in the middle of the compartment, orating. There was an air abo 
him, a dissolute and desperate tone that wasn’t drunkenness, a 
which appalled one, coming from an old man. 

‘You see me like I am now,’ he tirelessly went on, ‘but 
guarantee you that there’s still precious few could hold up the: 
head with me. Head. Cavaliere Head. The hundred lire paid mr 
ticket from Naples to Spezia. The hundred lire were savings, ab 
the savings my poor old girl had sent me, in twenty years. They” 
been deposited in the guv’nor’s office. I get out at Naples, and| 
ask them for my hundred lire. A hundred and twelve lire and forty 
five cents, to put it exact. They don’t give it me. I asked to tall 
to somebody, and they made me wait eight hours on a bench with 
out no food, and then, finally they let me into the presence a 
cavaliere Head! Ha, ha ha! Head! No Head, more like. They gaw 
me fifteen lire and twenty cents, the change from out of the ticke: 
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wo flasks of wine like this here, ladies and gentlemen, a quarter- 
ound of pecorino cheese and salami, and a loaf of bread. Bread’s 
fone up these days: I’ve been away twenty years, I said, I’ve been 
way. And my old girl, my poor old girl, she certainly ain’t 
xpecting me. My poor old girl don’t know about it, she’s not 
xpecting me so soon; she don’t know about the amnesty...’ 

| Now I began to understand. 

_ My poor old girl, she’ll still be in bed when I get there. Twenty 
rears, four months and twenty-three days. Twenty years I’ve been 
nway. My poor old girl!’ 

| Every time he said ‘my poor old girl’, he seemed to be about 
© cry. But he took another swig from the flask and carried on: 
Twenty years ago, they moved me from old Spezia. Moved me, 
aey did. They moved this here pawn; and this here queen, too.’ 
He pronounced these words with sudden pride, squaring his 
shoulders besides his bull neck, as he’d done before when he said 
hat precious few could ‘hold up their heads with him’. 

- “They moved me from old Spezia to Cassino, to Urbino, to Aversa, 
to Procida, to all the big institutions and newniversities in the 
ingdom. They moved me at their own sweet will, and they paid 
the fare themselves. No! no! no! The hundred lire, my poor old 
oman’s savings, bought the ticket from Naples to Spezia, and 
cavaliere Head had the nerve to tell me so.’ 

‘Well, then,’ spoke up the man with moustaches opposite me, 
who still had the child asleep on his shoulder, ‘may we know who 
you are?’ 

- ‘What right have you to ask?’ the old man shouted furiously. 
‘Who are you, if it comes to that?’ and he came towards us with 
his flask of wine held high. 

First of all say voi and not Jei! 1 am Mario De Angelis, elementary 
schoolteacher, father of nine children. Three of them you see here; 
the other six are in another carriage with my wife, including the 
new born baby!’ 

This last phrase he brought out with a beaming smile, as though 
the thought of the new born baby had momentarily made him 
forget all his curiosity about the old man. He, in turn, saw that 
the teacher’s surprising, unexpected introduction had distracted 
attention to the sleeping child and the two who were sitting up, 
und he roared: ‘And I’m a convict, son of Nobody No One! Why 
-ouldn’t I be a gentleman, eh? Why couldn’t I be a gentleman? Do 
my of you lot know? Do you know, you that reads books and looks 
ike a student? This, naturally, to me. Little by little he’d drawn 
vearer, and now he was bending over me. By way of an answer, 
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I lowered my head, whereupon he gave a great bellow of laughte 
and wenton: ~*~ i 

‘What haven’t I got to make me a gentleman? Everything. T] 
lot. I’ve been away twenty years, that’s what. Dante covered wm 
so they wouldn’t burn him. It don’t move; the priests made him saz 
that the earth don’t move. Eppur si muove, he said to himsel 
Eppur si muove. Dante covered up, he did. He invented He : 
Purgatory and Paradise; but he didn’t believe in them. He invente 
them so’s he wouldn’t get burned by the priests, like Giordano Brun 
You've got to read the books, you’ve got to know the facts. Victc 
Hugo, you’ve got to know, Carlo Marx!’ 

And so on. He went on in this vein all through the night. T! 
hours passed. We went through Grosseto, Livorno, Pisa: and tht 
old jailbird, who hadn’t been able to talk for twenty years, 
brooded over the books in prison libraries, had got used 
associating the sound of words with the infinite. Now he wa 
celebrating his first hours of liberty, drinking, gossiping, preaching 
without bothering about the protests of the many travellers wha 
wanted to sleep, every moment inventing new buffooneries to maki 
people laugh and earn somebody’s sympathy, attention, support. A 
the beginning, before I realized what was happening, I wanted ti 
shut him up too. In the end, I became his most fervent listener. 

The man with the beard appealed to the ticket inspector. Bu 
when the official came over to the old man, he offered him a drink 
slapped him on the back, cracked some joke that I can’t remember 
and the ticket inspector too, overcome with laughter, let him go on 

Only the elementary teacher continued to take seriously every] 
thing the old man said, and to be shocked. 

‘What,’ he said, at one point, now holding two sleeping childre: 
in his arms. “You mean you don’t believe in the infallibility of 
Pope?’ 

‘No,’ said the old convict, roundly. 

‘What are you, then, a Protestant? A Mussulman? A Buddhist 
What are you?’ 

The old man wouldn’t let himself be pinned down, so much sé 
that in the end the admiring teacher began whispering to me anf 
the others round him: ‘This man may not have had a normal edu 

cation, but he isn’t stupid. Believe me, he’s educated, yes, he” 
educated!’ 

‘Teodolinda Murri!’ the old man was shouting now, following thr 
strange thread of his associations: somehow or other we had comp 
to talk about Queen Teodolinda. ‘Teodolinda Murri! There’s anothe 
example of injustish. She was guilty, and she got off. But we’re al 
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guilty. All of us, all of you what’s on the train with me, ought to 
be convicted. Yes, sir. Think about that. Think about it, madam. 
Don’t sleep! Don’t sleep, I tell you!’ 

_ He had drawn near to the woman beside me and was shouting 
in her face to make her open her eyes. But she wouldn’t let him 
I ave the satisfaction: she resisted him, pretending to be asleep. 

_ ‘Sleep’s the brother of death,’ the old man resumed, at the top 
‘of his voice. ‘Sleep’s a need of the body, a material need; and in 
life you ought to be more idealistic!’ 

- ‘Why; do you think you're idealistic then!’ said the woman 
‘furiously, suddenly opening her eyes as if she wanted to strike 
the old man. And this time, he seemed to feel the blow; he put 
a hand to his breast, reeled, and went back several paces towards 
the middle of the carriage. Everyone was silent, waiting for his 
answer. One saw the old man was thinking, concentrating. At last 
ne shook his head in a tone that was sad and different, ‘In theory, 
‘yes, I believe I’m an idealist.’ 

‘And in practice?’ hissed the woman, immediately. 

‘In practice . . . "The old man spread his arms, showing us all 
his true countenance, stamped out by the years of prison; Ecce 
_Homo, cynical, wretched and inglorious. ‘In practice,’ he sneered, 
‘you can see for yourselves!’ 


At Carrara-Avenza, while dawn was still breaking, a young man 
with a suitcase and white trousers got on: a travelling salesman. 
The old man accosted him at once: ‘You’re from Carrara?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the young man. ‘Why?’ 

‘’m from Spezia, but I worked at Carrara. Do you know me? 
I’ve been away twenty years. Tell me, did you used to know me? 
D’you recognize me?’ 

‘Maybe you recognize me?’ said the young man, angrily. 

‘No, but you ought to know me. I’ve been away twenty years.’ 

The young man, deciding he must be dealing with someone 
unhinged, changed his tone: he jested brusquely: ‘Oh, yes? Away, 
eh? And where have you been, all this time?’ 

Someone nearby laughed. Someone else clearly and rudely referred 
to the place we now knew that the old man had come from. Then 
the young man gave a wink and said to the old man: “Welcome 
back!’ Then he smiled a smile which he must have thought very 
artful, shrugged his shoulders and went off to another compartment. 

But already the old man didn’t care about him any more. There 
was still a little wine at the bottom of his flask, and he set about 
finishing it. Spezia drew near, the destination of his last journey. 
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The pawn, and the queen, too, as he’d said, was coming back t 
his old chessboard. + © ; 
With the light of morning, the compartment’s atmosphere ha 
changed. Several travellers got off at Pisa, and the rest showed face 
and dispositions different from those of the night, the closed 
carriage, the warmth; in the trembling yellow light of the electri) 
bulbs. The fresh blue dawn of the Ligurian summer came in throug} 
the now open windows. Interest in the old man’s monologue 
disappeared. Everyone had gradually become drowsy, their headt 
leaning against the back of the seats, or their neighbour’s shoulder 
The wife of the elementary teacher had come into our carriage 
she was breast-feeding the new born baby. And her husband slepe 
beside her, his great, bearded face leaning against her free breast 
I was left the convict’s sole spectator and listener; he went on# 
though his voice was now subdued, without stopping for a moment’ 
When he had passed Sarzana, he suddenly seemed disturbed. For 
the first time he looked through the window, he asked me tha 
time. He went back to talking about his poor old girl, wonderin; 
if he would still find her in bed. 
The train came thundering in, beneath the roof of Spezia stationt 
Our coach, which was now next to the engine, went right the way: 
under the roof and ended in the open. Many people were woken uj 
by the fresh air. The old man said good-bye to everybody, myseli 
in particular, declaring in a loud voice: 

‘I seemed to be more educated than what I am. I’ve done whai 
they call show off. I’m not really educated; it’s only superficial 
just a smattering. I’m a poor, ignorant devil, and I beg your pardon.., 

And he got out. He had no hat, no case, no bundles. He stooa 
still on the platform in the black jacket that came down to his 
knees, his grey head bare in the blue air of early morning. 

The train moved off slowly. 

The old man wasn’t looking at us any more. He was still standing 
in the same place, two steps away from the door where he hac 
got out; he had turned around and was looking towards the sea. 
Towards the sea that one couldn’t discern, towards the high houses: 
grey and red and green, the slate roofs, the fresh blue shadow in 
which the city was bathed. 

Leaning out of the window, I watched the old man till the very, 
last; and it was only then that I saw him begin to move. His white 
head high, he walked with legs wide apart, slow, uncertain, as 
though bewildered. And he was moving, not towards the station 
exit, under the roof, but towards a great, deserted space, where 
the railway lines spread and multiplied. 
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He lived in Loughrea 

When to steal was a capital crime 
So he died in his prime 

For the theft of a turnip that grew 
In a privileged garden 

He died without pardon 

Was hanged and cut down 

And laid out to grow cold on a stone 
Which he soon made his own 

For some simple sculptor unknown 
To the arts as to memory 

Hacked out an effigy 

Rude and brutish: 

Two circles for eyes, a triangle for nose 
Mouth caught in the pose 

Of a scandalized bishop 

As sharp and as cold as a knife 
Or an unloved wife. 


And they set Stoney Brennan in stone 
To watch over the town 

With a goggle-eyed frown; 

And there he is still 

The diffident god of the place 
Whom women embrace 

With a kiss on the Eve of New Year 
Being certain that love 

Will be theirs before Shrove— 

Or a husband at least; 

And the husband will kiss the stone face 
When his head’s in disgrace 
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wonder if you go to picture exhibitions and if you saw the 
| drawings at the W Galley-a month or so ago. Italian drawings, 
A by a woman— Effie Alldraxen. Very good notices the critics 
ave her. Very gratifying to me. She is my daughter. There was one 
arge drawing that several of our friends mentioned—typically 
talian, the picture of one of those palazzo courtyards in Rome with a 
statue in it. It was one she called ‘The Father’. She caught the feeling 
hat you have in Rome, of statues being everywhere—stone people 
do you know?), threatening, appealing, almost walking about, 
srowding in, pushing the living off the pavement. One of the critics 
aid she made the figure live—a curious statement, I thought, 
Yecause stone and bronze are dead, aren’t they? Of course, I don’t 
cow anything about art. I’m just a layman, a doctor. My business 
s illness. What interested me when | went to look at Effie’s show 
was that the child was ill when she was doing the best of that stuff. 
say ‘child’—a father’s slip of the tongue; she is turned forty. 

I shall hope not to sound harsh. [I would describe myself as 
letached. I see so many sick people.], but Effie has not been an easy 
shild. She has been sending us telegrams all her life, and before | 
ypened the one she sent from Rome, where she was doing that 
jicture, I thought, Now what mess has she got into? EFffie’s telegrams 
ead as though she is doing her face in the mirror—a dab here, a dab 
here, but with words. It went ‘In hospital, motor accident. No 
ones, not serious, don’t worry, just bad breakdown. Can. you come 
mmediately, not to bother, please if possible. Very well.’ 

Children tear at one’s bowels. In eight hours I was out of the 
ondon rain and sitting by Effie’s bedside in Rome, listening to her 
hildish voice. She had not been in a motor accident. She had been 
yushed by the bumper of a slow-moving car in the Corso and had 
een knocked down by a bicycle. 

‘I think—’ she said after we had gone over the incident several 
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times. ‘I think,’ she said, stubbornly putting up her chin, ‘I mui 
have been trying not to get married.’ 

Effie is a small woman, and although she is growing plump, sl 
looks younger than she is. She will be forty-one next June. SI 
was sitting up in bed, and-she had the pleased, shining, ney 
ashamed look, rather wet and cunning, of a golden spaniel that ha 
been dressed up in shawls by children and is presently going 1 
make a bolt for it into the garden. 

‘To Mr Wilkins,’ she said. 

‘And who is he?’ | asked. 

‘He was on the train when you saw me off from London. Schoog 
master,’ she-said. For testing one out, she has a small, high, plainti 
voice. 

‘I don’t remember him,’ I said. ‘But what’s the matter? Is hf 
married already?’ One of the difficulties of Effie’s life has been he 
love of other women’s husbands. | 

‘Oh, no!’ said Effie, giving a squeal of pleasure. She loved thi 
kind of conversation. ‘He hasn’t got a wife.’ Then she looked 4 
me slyly. Effie is proud of her turbulent history. ‘I suppose his na 
being married is the trouble,’ she said. : 

Effie has two voices and two kinds of laughter. Her usual voict 
is small and sweet—the matter-of-fact voice of a girl of five, ang 
she uses it for things that are true. The laughter that goes with it i 
the high squeal that used to enchant us when she was little. Thi 
voice is, no doubt, too arch for a woman of her age. Her other voic: 
is dry, abrupt, grown-up, bold, and mannish, and it drops to short 
doggish barks of laughter. In this voice, Effie does not often tell thi 
truth. I knew now that Effie was going to tell me a lie next, becaus’ 
she arranged her bedclothes and looked me gruffly in the eye. 

“You are going to be cross with me,’ she said, in the brisk manner 
’ve started doing it again.’ 

“What?” 

‘Making happenings,’ she said. She blushed. 

I did not answer. 

‘I’m being followed,’ said Effie. 

‘By Mr Wilkins?’ I said, guessing. 

‘Oh, no, no,’ she barked. 

‘By some Italian?’ I said. 

Effie was so startled that she stopped laughing. I could see tha 
I had put an idea into her head, perhaps for use in the future. There 
is something innocent about her. She had been a fortnight in Italy 
and it had not occurred to her that an Italian might follow her ir 
the street, though she knew they followed other women. She hac 
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ot thought of this because it was she who, in her daydreams, was 

ways the follower. 

| Oh, no,’ she said. ‘Not a man.’ And then she added primly, 

prrecting me, ‘Not followed. Accompanied.’ 

| After a moment, she went on. ‘Everywhere,’ she said. ‘In the 

treet. | have to make room. | have to step out of the way. That’s 

ow I got knocked down. There wasn’t room.’ 

| Effie stared at my stare. ‘I can’t see whether you're looking at 

1e, Daddy,’ she said. ‘The light is on your glasses.’ 

But what accompanies you?’ I said. 

‘Oh, I knew you’d understand! Give me my drawings from the 

able, she said. ‘I’ll show you. No, all of them. Not this one. Not 

his—flowers, rather nice, don’t you think? Here it is. This one.’ 

he pointed. ‘It comes with me.’ 

There was simply a drawing of the courtyard of a Roman palace, 

mat there was no one in it. 

‘The statue,’ she said. ‘It walks with me everywhere I go.’ There 

Was certainly a statue in the foreground of the drawing. She broke 

nto real tears. ‘Silly?’ she sniffed. ‘It came ... here . . . this morning. 

gut it’s gone, now you're here. Not a fool—I, not you. I mean me 

—I’m not. It’s true.’ And then she said, with a touch of aesthetic 

hame, ‘It’s bronze, very late. 1884.’ 

- I suppose I owe my great influence with my daughter to the fact 

hat I have made it a rule to appear to believe everything she says. 
have never known her to be unpractical. She is brisk and 

lomestic—a drawer-tidier, a sock-darner, a saucepan-buyer (one 

would say) —and she is pretty. Her fair hair is duller than it used 

0 be, and she has eyes the colour of dark ginger. A poet might call 

hem ‘orbs’. She dresses oddly, as spinsters do, but that is because 

ler practical instinct makes her do a little something different with 

verything. She was now doing something with a statue. 

‘It must make a terrible noise,’ | said. 

‘Frightful,’ she said. ‘And such a bad period.’ 


The effect that Italy has upon Anglo-Saxons is always impressive. 
n a couple of days, when Effie’s temperature was down, I went to 
ook at her persecutor. The palazzo is on the street that leads to the 
ridge you cross to get to San Angelo. There is a wide entrance 
melling of cold candle smoke, and then one walks between double 
ows of columns into the courtyard beyond, where the colonnade 
continues on three sides of the building. On the fourth is the higher 
rick wall of some large house, relieved by creepers and fountains. 
\fter the hot street, this courtyard is cool and enchanting. Which 
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of the figures had Effie’s wanton mind chosen? | looked at the 

The statues were set off in arches or placed among shrubs. h 
stood amid the dark gloss of creepers and beside fountains. T. 
chief fountain was against the back wall, where three Tritons, tl 
mask of calamity upon their spreading mouths, spouted into tht 
tank beneath them; in the corners of the court two other pipes ¢ 
water spoke out in higher voice beneath the hanging foliage. T 
air was as still and cool and golden as white wine; the place we 
filled with the sounds of water notes, high and low, like farawas 
talk and quiet laughing. One could fancy that this sound was tf 
classical jargon of the figures standing near or posed under t# 
twenty arches of the colonnade. Apollo, conceited in cheek amt 
buttocks— was it he Effie had chosen? Or Mercury, off on one of hi 
record flights? The Venus, vacant-minded, or that careerist Diana 
Which of all those white, finger-pointing gods and goddesses, thos 
stooping nymphs and skilful boys, with their grubby, blind eye 
and stone-deaf ears? As I entered the courtyard, my steps seeme: 
to have frozen the movements of immortals, who, once my bac: 
was turned, would resume their irreconcilable and impossible live: 

I come out of this disturbing episode in the life of my family s 
much better than anyone else that I have no reluctance now abou 
describing the large bronze statue that was obviously Effie’s. It stoot 
on a high plinth in the middle of the courtyard. Bronze. More thai 
life-size, it was the naked figure of a man; on the pedestal wer 
boldly cut out a name and, beneath it, the words ‘CITTADIN« 
ESEMPLARE’— ‘The Exemplary Citizen’. He was a man in the prim 
of life—a merchant, a burgher, a city father of some kind. Hi 
features were strong, his body muscular, boldly veined, broac 
chested, overbearing. The legs were powerful; the expression © 
the face tragic, jealous, authoritative, unreasonable, and morose 
The large hands were the open hands of a maker—a breadwinner’ 
hands, which could stun an enemy or drive a woman. The Citize: 
was the not-to-be-questioned head of a large family (one woul 
guess), a master of the marriage bed, the married man in absolut 
degree. 

Mr Wilkins came with me on this visit to the courtyard—th 
Mr Wilkins Effie had spoken of when I got to the hospital, an 
whom I had made it my business to get in touch with. I glance 
at Mr Wilkins. I stared again at the statue. What a rival! 

I must describe Mr Wilkins. If my portrait appears to be wi 
favourable, it is because Mr Wilkins was one of those men wh 
enter enthusiastically into the art of making an unfavourabl 
impression. He was a tall man, fortyish, with dry hair, wearin 
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light-grey suit and a school tie. He had a difficulty with the letter 
‘i’. We first met in the bar of my hotel to drink what he called ‘a 
glass of wain’. 

- ‘Ai run a school,’ he said. He bent ion and up from his thin 
waist as he talked—a habit picked up from talking to little boys— 
‘eeping his hands fidgeting frivolously in his pockets as he did so. 
A friendly man, fizzing with descriptive talk, he was always in 
steadily rising spirits, but before he reached his limit, something 
checked him, his throat gave a click, and tears of apology came 
into his eyes. Unfairly, this suggested the shadiness of a double life. 
_ I would have known him from Effie’s account of him; she is 
a cruel mimic. He had been on the train when it left London, and 
‘on the motor coach from Paris across the Alps. They were in sight 
of Turin, she said, when Wilkins, who was sitting behind her, put 
‘his hand round the side of the high seat and tapped her on the 
sshoulder. ‘Castle,’ said Wilkins. There are often white chapels on 
the tops of the steep hills of the lower Alpine valleys. 

_ Effie bent forward to look up. ‘Shrine, I think,’ said Effie, who 
was working at her guidebook. 

‘Bai Jove!’ said Wilkins. ‘You’re raight. Shraine.’ 

A little later there was another tap. Then another. From Turin 
to Milan, and then on to Bologna and Florence, she said, Mr Wilkins 
‘must have tapped away at her shoulder dozens of times. First she 
had to twist her neck toward him as he put his face round the 
side of the seat, then she had to turn her back and twist forward, 
craning to see what he was talking about, after that she had to 
twist back toward him to make a comment. She would see a head 
of dry hair, and the head would be zigzagging, nose down, toward 
her, behind a ragged moustache. Her replies were usually correc- 
tions, for, in an educated way, Mr Wilkins was often mildly wrong 
in his information. In moments of rest, she would hear him making 
a sishing noise behind her. He made this sound, she discovered 
later, by rubbing his hands up and down the thighs of his trousers, 
like a boy who is just about to be caned. After Florence, her neck 
was stiff and her right shoulder was hunched inward at an uncom- 
fortable angle from her efforts to avoid Mr Wilkins’s tap. In her 
hotel, when she undressed, she looked on her delicate skin for the 
mark. 

I understood Wilkins at once. His distortion of the letter ‘1’ was 
not due to affectation. It sounded like a family piety, a deference 
to a dear, dead, cultured sister; or it may have been due to catarrh, 
for he spoke like a person holding an inhaler to_one nostril in order 
to keep on terms with a distant cold. A woman can conceal her 
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life, but Wilkins could not hide his out-of-date appearance, h 
overfriendly guiltitéss. In his one-sided way, he had an air, aU 
pinned to his back there seemed to hang a notice that Effie mus 
have read at once: ‘Frantically Desires Some Woman to Pull Hi 
Together’. . ‘ 

From shoulder tapping, Effie said, Wilkins moved to a feebl 
squeezing of the upper arm. Effie likes a strong hand. In Mila 
the party they were travelling with went to the opera, and Wilkin 
slept through the first act, making a personal sound, with his 
nostril, that was just above the note of the violins. 

‘Ai feah,’ Wilkins apologized to Effie, ‘Ai overdid the wain at 
luncheon.’ ] 

They went to the cathedral in Milan. ‘Ai adore baroque,’ said 
Wilkins. ] 

‘Gothic,’ Effie said sharply. ] 

‘Mai word, Miss Alldraxen,’ Wilkins said with appetite, ‘Ai love 
it when you are severe. You’re taking me in hand.’ ey 

Before Leonardo da Vinci in Bologna it was ‘Now you're going 
to put me through it.’ And in Rome, to the party at large as they 
sat at luncheon, Wilkins announced, ‘Bai Jove, Miss Alldraxer 
gave me some punishment in the Vatican this morning. It is what 
Ai need.’ 

The actual proposal of marriage was made, Effie said, in the 
Colosseum at night. The floodlighting there penetrates the upper 
arches and turns the high brick colander into a place of strong- 
smelling shadows. There is a hoarse whispering of voices from 
invisible tourists. Across the brown darkness came the nasal 
syllables of guides. 

‘Torn—er—to peeces—er—by wild—er—animalls,’ a guide was 
saying as Wilkins took Effie’s hand. 

Effie said, ‘Don’t be stupid,’ and got back, in a temper, to the 
motor coach, which was hooting for them. She has told me that 
the moment Wilkins declared himself a sharp pain went into her 
shoulder and stayed there like a nail. It was, so to say, his last tap, 
and he had driven it home. She was annoyed as she took her seat 
in the coach, and then the annoyance went. I can see her looking 
with pride at the women of the party, who were already gossiping 
about Mr Wilkins and herself. ‘My rheumatism,’ her expression 
would signal to them. ‘I knew it would come.’ 

I have seen Effie in love a great many times. I do not mean 
that she was now in love, but she was—as she likes to be— adjacent 
to love. When this happens, her nature changes; she even changes 
shape. Her bosom rises, her back straightens, she puffs out softly. 
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ag voice becomes sad and wise, and has a peculiar soft hoot, 
flutelike sound. Glumly, her head is raised. She feels she has the 
eight of the air before a thunderstorm upon her, the oppression 
hat makes people complain of their heads, retire to a darkened 
foom, and sicken. For to Effie love is illness. The sacred illness. 
@ttentive doctors and pained nurses gather about an imaginary 
bed, which is not the bed of ecstasy but the bed of some satisfying 
ilment. 

| I will skip the passions of her childhood, but there was Mr Lucas 
ut the art school when she was eighteen. Mr Lucas’s wife would 
not divorce him; Effie became ill with a strained heart. Then there 
was a man called Bobby, who said, ‘It was only a passade.’ Effie 
with a year’s neuralgia. Sinclair, wife and three: bronchitis. 
Allardyce, Roman Catholic, judicial separation: migraines. Mac- 
donald, wife in India: imaginary pregnancy. I could go on. If 
fhere was an unmarriageable man in love with someone else, Effie’s 
hospital instinct would find him at once. If an unmarried man fell 
in love with her, as Wilkins did, she bit his head off. 


Effie knows all this very well. I had it out with her six or seven 
years ago—once and for all, as I thought—after she had sat for 
three days with a packed suitcase containing towels, sheets and 
dishcloths on the stairs outside the studio of a painter called Gotloff, 
whom she planned to move in on, but who had gone off in time 
to Paris. I found her in hospital recovering from what she pretended 
was an attempt at suicide. | shall not forget the long, promiscuous 
smile on her face and the bark of satisfied laughter she gave as I 
went to her bedside. ‘It is really marriage I am in love with, not 
men,’ she said then. 

So Effie was well equipped for the Wilkins affair. At luncheon on 
the day after Wilkins had proposed, she was telling the party about 
my old pain’—the pain in her shoulder. The women were soon 
offering her remedies. After each suggestion, the pain would change 
its nature. It shot from shoulder to head, from head to stomach, 
from stomach to knees. Was it the food? Was it the wine? Was 
it the water? Was it the Tiber, or Roman fever, or the drains? The 
women gave order to Wilkins, who went out to the pharmacy and 
same back with a collection of medicines— poultices, headache pills, 
hroat pastilles, indigestion tablets, liver pills, drugs, purges, and 
‘onics. Also a kilo of cotton wool—his own idea. The party went 
0 the catacombs in the afternoon, and Effie and Wilkins stayed 
ehind at the hotel. ‘No thermometer!’ she said. Out Wilkins went 
gain. When he got back, Effie said, she was alone in the lounge. 
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‘I am dying of thirst,’ she said. ‘Is there any mineral water?” | 
Hearing a precise‘ request, Wilkins was impelled to go it o1 
better. He sent for brandy. When it was brought, he sat beside Effier 
with his hands on his long thighs, regarding her with enthusiasm 
illness in women was a form of surrender. In actual fact, of co Se 
he was surrendering. In her bounteous complaints, Effie was givin 
him something to surrender to. He saw—I have no doubt—a house 
a lifetime marked by journeys up and downstairs to the body o¢ 
the holy object, with trays and bottles. He may even hay 

imagined the spit of temper and reprimand. 

The brandy improved Effie; its subtle medicinal evocation of the 
beauty of past illnesses must have warmed her. She looked at M 
Wilkins, who was waiting for more punishment. | 

‘I suddenly saw,’ she said to me, ‘that he really meant it. I meanf 
he really did want to marry me.’ He was, to all appearances, wha? 
she had been looking for all her life since the age of three—a 
husband. They sat in the lounge on a deep, hot sofa. Holding her 
glass, leaning her head back and looking at the ceiling, she talked 
Out of imitative sympathy, aroused by his love, Wilkins leanea 
back and looked at the ceiling also. They exchanged untrue versions 
of their own early lives. Mr Wilkins stopped looking at the ceiling 
and gazed at Effie with headlong admiration. 

‘Bai Jove!’ he exclaimed. ‘Ai have never had a past.’ 

It was not a boast; it was not a confession. It was said in the 
dashing and reckless manner of one who, as far as pasts were con- 
cerned, was agog to spend the future living in hers. I am pretty, 
certain that until this sentence of his Effie had no interest at all 
in Mr Wilkins; the unlucky man had been damned in her eyes by 
his marriageable condition. But now he had revealed a difficulty; 
he was too utterly marriageable, and difficulty was indispensable 
to her. 


I listened to Effie as she sat up in bed telling her story in her 
evasive, upside-down way. Her wet handkerchief was screwed up 
in one hand. She was laughing one minute and dabbing her eyes the 
next, while the nun kept coming into the room at the wrong 
moment and the Italian cars changed gears on the hill outside. 
She told me that Mr Wilkins’s words had made her compare their 
two cases. She must have paused to consider whether to re-edit 
her life story and to appear no longer in the réle of the victim of 
other people’s marriages but as an innocent waiting, neatly and 
circumspectly, for ‘love to come’ at last. Effie was as good as any 
woman at altering the play she was acting in. I don’t know —she 
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idn’t tell me this—but I don’t mind betting that Effie replied, ‘I 
iaven’t had a real past, either.’ 

But I wasn’t there to speculate, so I asked her, ‘Yes, but what 
Hid you say to him? Did you tell him you would marry him? 

_ ‘Oh, no!’ She squealed with the pleasure of maddening me. “You 
re funny. I told him I would have to think.’ 

_ Everyone who has heard Effie say the word ‘think’ agrees it has 
| musical sound that takes all suggestion of the process called 
thought’ out of it. To see her ‘thinking’ is delightful. She looks as 
hough she is listening to a voice singing on a distant mountain. But 
n€ is practical. Oh, always practical. She went off onto the streets 
of Rome with her sketchbook, looking for something— some person, 
some place on which to drape her thoughts. She found the palazzo 
and its courtyard. Why did she choose the courtyard? 

‘It was so quiet, so expectant,’ she said to me. 

© Yes, I thought, and it had an obvious difficulty and flaw—The 
axemplary Citizen. There was something terribly wrong about 
‘Cittadina Esemplare’, 1884. He was an aesthetic mistake—the wrong 
period, on the wrong scale. Wherever one stood, that gloomy, 
dictatorial male stood like an implacable obstacle. 

She sat down to draw. ‘I had a really big think,’ she said. ‘About 
Mr Wilkins, about me—about everything.’ As her pencil worked, 
her mind undoubtedly set off on a number of short trips into 
Wilkins’s future life. She was in Warwickshire, the headmaster’s 
wife; she was wearing a new sage-green tweed, with a yellow scarf, 
unmistakably smarter than the wives of the masters. She saw her 
shoes—red, I expect, to make people talk. At the school, she intro- 
juced progressive ideas—mixed-coloured sweaters for the boys, 
perhaps a French afternoon in her drawing room, more Creative 
Art. There was a master—young, satanic, modern languages, 
shadows under his eyes, unhappy with a wife not quite his class. 
Je avoided Effie at first. She said, ‘Why do you avoid me?’ Frankly, 
1e looked as though he would kill her, and then suddenly ‘it all 
same out’. They watched football matches while he told her, under 
tis breath, things that (she told him) he ought not to say. Difficult. 
she looked at his dark palm; the lines of two major love affairs were 
leeply cut under the little finger. 

She shifted her thoughts to the matrons. One of them had to 
¥o— one whose nose was out of joint. The woman had obviously 
een in love with Mr Wilkins for years, and besides where did the 
herry go? There was also a sad one who made a hysterical scene 
bout the school secretary and ‘poured out her: heart’ into Effie’s 
ap. Effie was also getting to know the Christian names of the boys, 
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tiptoeing in to give a pat to a pillow of a new boy who was 
One who stole shé Saved, by timely psychiatry, from kleptoman 

It was twelve o’clock in the palazzo courtyard, Effie told me. Sé 
had heard the midday siren of some factory. The morning had pass 
quickly, and art is exhausting. She had been sitting on a stone ste 
and she was stiff. She got up and looked at the enormous stat 
from a new angle and then at her drawing. It was wrong. It ¥ 
awful. Apart from anything else, the feet were wrong. She had n 
made them stand squarely on the plinth; the figure was half in t! 
air. | have no doubt she was giddy with hunger, but she felt, s: 
said that she was going to cave in with a sense of incompeten; 
and failure: She walked to the plinth and looked at the Citizen 
feet, and saw the sculptor had easily succeeded where she had faileg 

‘Damn! I can’t even draw now! I shall have to marry him!’ sk 
said aloud, in an irritable and snapping voice. 

She must have spoken louder than she knew, for she was startld 
to hear the walls of the courtyard echo her words. Among tho: 
statues, she had the impression of being overheard. She was eve 
more startled to feel one of those well-known taps on her shoulde 
She was horrified. Mr Wilkins! He had followed her! He had hear’ 

‘I was so ashamed | couldn’t move,’ Effie said. ‘I mean I real! 
couldn’t move. I was fixed to the spot. He was holding me. f 
was hurting. I could hardly turn my head, and when I did, I saw- 

Effie began to cry again. | think I had better describe what she say 
she saw. The hand on her shoulder was not the familiar hand « 
the schoolmaster. It was not a pink and playful human hand. It w: 
far too large. The fingers were of metal, glossy and greenish blac 
the back of the hand was black, polished, and had bold, sculpture 
veins. It was the hand of the Citizen. And at once, leaning half h 
weight on her, he got clumsily down from his plinth, with a clar 
loud enough to bring all that part of Rome to its windows. Movir 
his hand to her neck, he gave her a shove forward and, withor 
pause, marched her stumbling out of the courtyard and onto tt 
pavement, naked and twice life-size as he was, Clang, clang, clan 
through half a mile of street, he made for the hotel. It was lunc 
time. The crowds on the pavement and street corners were thic 
the sunlight was blinding and sickening, but the exemplary ma 
barged on. Effie had to step out into the street to save herself fro 
being trodden on by him. She collided with people. And they, tl 
whole lunchtime crowd, treated the thing in the traditional mann 
of the Italian nation—they stared at the woman, and not the ma 
At last the Citizen got her to the Corso, and made to cross ov 
to the Galleria, where—and how she dreaded it!—Mr Wilkins w 
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) be Waiting. The traffic was heavy and fast, but the Citizen, that 
vernable married man, marched deafeningly across, now 
ishing his way ahead. He hauled her into the middle of the street, 
ght in front of a car, and trod clean through a bicycle—a father 
it to be obstructed. 

But Mr Wilkins— didn’t he help? Didn’t he see? What did he do? 
asked. 

Mr Wilkins did not have a chance. Nor did the police, the crowd, 
r the ambulance men. The statue even got into the ambulance 
vhen she was picked up. 

“No one could stop him,’ Effie sobbed. ‘He came to the hospital. 
€ came to this room. He was here all the time. He wouldn’t let 
Wilkins in.’ 

Effie stopped crying and lowered her eyes demurely. ‘He told 
Wilkins,’ she said, ‘that I’d overdone the wine.’ 

She raised her eyes again. Even Effie must have seen that she had 
one too far. She quickly put out her hand and took mine. 
‘Tm sorry, Daddy dear,’ she said. ‘He’s gone. It’s over. You came, 
ind he went.’ 
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Two Poems 
—- 


FRUIT 


These were the distant fruits of a garden childhood: 
Yellow fluff on the hard astringent quince— 
Finger-scratched to smooth small streets and lanes; 
Cornelian-coloured ball of pomegranate, 

Split in shining cups of pirate rubies, 

Set each against each like bee-cells in white silk. 
Figs that we shredded, pulpy soft and purple, 
Throwing aside the dry and skeined imposters, 
Their milkflesh stained with russet short-cut threads. 


Sunday fruit was silver-bought. But these 

Grew in the garden, formed a roadside hedge, 
Concealed us from the coinage of the world. 
Amongst the quince, the fig, the pomegranate 
We hid away with glossy greensprung secrets; 
Lay quiet and heavy, sweet with an edge of bitter 
Under the lazy heat, the langourous season: 
Breathless to be plucked and by love consumed. 


FEEDING THE PIGEONS 


Feeding the pigeons makes him feel like god. 
The crumbs bounce silently as snow. And each 
Paunchy purple cock 

Prances within reach, 

Riffling his jewelled ruff as he takes stock 

Of all contingencies. The hen he trod 


A minute past beneath his coral feet, 
Now leaps upon his wind-groomed back to peck 
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Beyond his dainty head; 

Her eyes a golden speck 

Engrossed with dreams of nothing else but bread 
Falling from swaddled danger zones. They eat 


With avid thrusts, and sideways beat their beaks 
In frantic morse of hunger, signalling 

In scuff of salmon claws 

And throaty murmurings, 

Until the flock comes swerving in a roar 

Of muscled beating, a percussive streak. 


Grown wide with love, Olympus bends his head 
Toward the soundless clashing —spreads his hands, 
And perkily attendant 

One cock in prance-pose stands 

To pearl round droppings at his feet—resplendent 
With gift of faith, white as Communion bread. 
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A Long Man in my Limbs 
—— 


Another sad morning, though the news is good. 
Wakefulness wearies me, humankind is mad. 
The sun shrugs in grey cloud. 

Rain sweeps back from abroad. 


I am a swimmer, suddenly seized with cramp, 
Fighting the dissolution of green, the pump 
Revving up in my lungs 

To move these deadweight legs, 


But sinking, sinking, and water the world’s tears, 
And no infallible diver, and the weirs 
Trembling with temptation 

End all indecision, 


And churning, churning, they turn and toss me there, 
Like a gross salmon flailing elastic air, 

And drown me, turbulent, 

Out of my element, 


To drift now to deep water where pleasure-boats 
Skim gaily over me, tangled in tree-roots, 

Sunk without trace beneath 

Eroded slabs of earth. 


And now wake up, creep away, up through the stream 
Stand without dizziness, look about, reclaim 

The sun crunching white cloud 

The rain swept off abroad. 
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But as I shake myself, cold still to the bone, 
Assuming a jauntiness men think is mine, 

A long man in my limbs 

Sets off the brain’s alarms, 


Not waking, not walking jaunty, lying still, 
Deep in the dregs of a fox’s drinking-hole, 
_ Where only roots and stones 

' Jostle among his bones. 
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Poet as Gambler 


oe 


Now like a gambler on an errand 

Of my wasted youth, when gutter and heavens 
Were my lottery, and my estate 

A shirt of water-lotus that the night wind 


Loved to rock as I went to do my gambling 
Alone at dusk in the dark city 

To out-bid eternity—with nothing 

But a blouse of lilies flooding my lapel 


A wallet stuffed with fever for my stake, 
All night until the early hours when stowaways 
Will grope for the unknown and illustrate 
Their clothes with lustrous bruises as they go aboard 


And all the ropes and fabrics of a boat 
Are heavy with cold nectars in the dawn, 
Creation, glimmering and surly underfoot, 
And Egypt drowsy on a cake of opium, 


I went with nothing but the shirt upon my back 
To cast lots with the infinite, 

And my craft was the flower that rocks 

On aspic with a linen sail all night. 
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Mood of the Month—XIII 


his year, which has seen Parliament still trying to settle what 
books adult Englishmen may be allowed to read, has brought 
— us the first openly-available picture book of the erotic sculp- 
wes of Khajuraho and Konarak.! The odd oversight which left Latin 
ad Greek in our curricula has meant that no precautions have ever 
uite managed to cut us off from literatures which celebrate the 
hysical experience of sexuality; it has been much easier to keep 
sin ignorance of the chief artistic tradition which celebrates it 
sually, giving it the place occupied in our iconography by the 
slebration of pain. 

Macaulay greeted Hindu art with ignorant disgust. We are likely 
O greet it with equally ignorant enthusiasm. This is an art for 
vhich we have no parallel. It raises questions about the use and 
lace of sexual representations in art to which we have no critical 
nswers, but are on the point of having to find some. It does not 
tuch matter whether Anand’s selection represents the best of Hindu 
culpture as a whole (it does not, but that can be seen elsewhere) 
r even the best of that part which our prejudices separate as erotic 
-a Chinese of the Empire would have set up a separate category 
or European pictures of women with bare feet. Its appearance 
spresents a break-through: it must, however, still make the obli- 
atory gesture—it must be too dear, at seven guineas, for ‘ordinary 
eople’ to buy. 

‘Ordinary people’ who buy art books for pleasure would in fact 
et much more from Phaidon’s wider but more reticent Art of India. 
he gestures of Hindu figures are symbols to remind us of unspoken 
uths. The gesture of price is of this order. It reminds us that other 
wdinary people’, who never by intention look at Hindu or any 
ther art would look at this ‘for the wrong reasons’, and their 
setters must see they do not by making it too expensive for them. 
will take that gesture as my text. 

The trade mark of our ethical and religious tradition is the rejec- 
on, and the exclusion from art, not of sexuality, but of genitality: 


<ama-kala.—Some notes on the philosophic basis of Hindu erotic sculpture. 
Mulk-Raj Anand. Nagel, Geneva, 1958. £7 7s od. 
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contraband in any form has by critical agreement an extremely la 
aesthetic, as wellsas moral, prestige. For Roger Fry the maithuy 
groups, the ecstatic lovers who are a recurrent symbol of Hino 
iconography, like the Dying God of Near-Eastern religions, introd 
an ‘irrelevant’ interest. The shock-effect of such groups on Europea 
is a cultural accident, certainly—it was no part of the artis 
intention to produce shock — but not more irrelevant than the shoo 
effect on Asians of a first encounter with the sadistic topics 
Christian iconography. These have little empathy for us, and 4 
now barely decorative, but that is because our attitudes were maj 
by the tradition, and the imagery reflects them. The emotions p 
duced by the depiction of coition in Hindu temples and of executil 
in ours are in fact homologous, though antipodal—any shock eff 
of Hindu art on us is essential to its intention, which is to ideal 
genital pleasure as we idealize death and barrenness. We have 
right to avoid this intention, still less to brush it off as figuratz 
so that we can treat the tradition in our own critical terms. Asia 
have similar difficulty with an iconography in which mother a 
child are the conventional emblem of virginity, but asceticism a 
self-torment are not new religious themes to them—European tag 
has banished genital sexuality altogether, and art like that 
Khajuraho faces it with the task of regrowing a self-amputated lim 

In one sense the lopsidedness of our art is really factitious, : 
the impression created by our libraries and galleries is false. Painti 
and literature which celebrate sexuality as Stubbs celebrates hors 
or Surtees hunting, are not absent from our experience becat 
artists had no inclination to produce them, or because there 
no demand for them, but because they have been concealed, px 
hibited or destroyed by an active minority determined to see ~ 
did not get them. A whole segment of art, literature, and even eves 
day speech has been deleted, against the will and the real moresé 
our culture. We need only compare the songs which Cecil Sha 
published with those he actually collected! to see how extensé 
this extraordinary phenomenon has been. Erotic art is really 
more alien to our culture than sexuality is to ourselves, thought 
both we have been handicapped. Contact with work like the Konan 
friezes is only part of the gradual and quite recent breaching of ° 
screen set up by the prohibitors against cultures with which tH 
could not tamper. 

Indeed, partly as a result of this prohibition, art which deals wa 
the theme of sexual satisfaction, recollected, anticipated 
imagined is probably the only thematic art for which, if it w 
1 James Reeves: The Idiom of the People. Heinemann. 1958. 
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uilable, there would be a consistent and general demand in our 
ciety — wide enough to perform the unimaginable and restore 
ntact between artists and the general public. In the act of replying 
t they ‘have no wish’, like Roebuck Ramsden, ‘for that kind of 
oriety’, artists must themselves be aware that people have only 
cently been required to like art for the Right Reasons and only 
ever ones have managed to do so. Most of its past development has 
pended upon giving them the eikons, the portraits of Borgias and 
cehorses, and the ornamental salt-cellars which they wanted for 
- wrong reasons. 
For some time the real artistic difficulty in treating erotic sub- 
ts has not been that we found them indecent but that they had 
come incongruous: we have to control our sense of incongruity 
approaching the art of Khajuraho, as we do in approaching 
inese singing. The natural history of sexual satisfaction is in fact 
pearing steadily as a topic in English literature at all levels 
ym the successors of Bulldog Drummond to Room at the Top. 
e are becoming able to observe and use this long-prohibited 
ction of everyday experience as Lawrence could not—that is, 
iturally and without strain. Visual art is a tougher proposition — 
e cultural ban throughout Europe has in this case been more 
uiform: we have fewer precedents, and Hindu traditions are too 
eply set in their cultural context to provide models. We might 
efully look at them, however, to find out the functions of such 
t—since even Parliament concedes that it has functions. They 
mstitute one of the most interesting parts of the biology of 
Sthetics. 
The art of Khajuraho and Konarak is primarily didactic. It is 
intention a spiritual exhibition. What is presented is an experi- 
ice, edifying, practical and symbolic, of the way of Release which 
the Hindu ideal, embodied in one form of Release, the contempla- 
ym. of art. Another mode of Release is the experience of sexual 
stasy. The lovers both celebrate and demonstrate the means of 
is: at the same time, because of the power of sexual imagery to 
cite physical response, they set our search for it in motion, to 
taken home, as it were—as a flower show stimulates our wish 
have gardens. 
I suspect that excursions into Hindu religious symbolism are 
ore likely to make a European observer miss than discover the 
int. He will be encouraged by those modern Indians who are 
fensive over their tradition, through infection with our prudery, 
explain away the sensual invitation in transcendental terms. 
ie Surasundaris, fair women of the gods, are symbolic messengers 
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who show us the attributes of the Mother Goddess and invite: 
to her. But so does every naked woman, even in a tradition of 
which has insisted that we mutilate or falsify her anatomy. 
lovers’ hands are certainly set in symbolic postures to remind 
attributes of gods and of the world, but their bodies remind 
our wives and lovers. They incite, approve, and instruct. | 

This, I suggest, is what secular erotic art would do in our oO 
culture if disturbed people did not prevent it. The appeal of liter: 
and artistic representations of sexual activity is only confined to 
‘corrupt’, or their modern cousins the ‘immature’, if human bei 
generally are corrupt and immature. Large numbers of people 
it (if they-did not, such energy would not have to be spent in 
hibiting it) for reasons as honorable as those which make hunt 
read the novels of Surtees—plus one other, its power to prod 
psycho-physical excitement directly. This is the factor the | 
hibitors emphasize, because they are upset by their own respoi 
to it—they represent it as socially dangerous and artistically 
worthy, preferring art to exploit the only other theme which gil 
an equally strong physical reaction, namely violence. Loves 
corrupting, shameful and dangerous—violence is wholesome 4 
cathartic, beside being politically useful. 

Incitement is inherent in all art which ‘celebrates’ hunt 
pleasures, and a wholly worthy artistic aim. But although pea 
certainly do seek out sexual art to experience excitement, in « 
society they seek it equally for information and for reassurar 
Part of the popularity of sexual literature to-day is due to 
widespread conviction that knowledge is being kept from us whi 
would make for greater proficiency and enjoyment in our o} 
experience. Part is the result of legitimate curiosity, the desire 
compare our own habits and performance with those of others, < 
be liberated by reassurance from the reservations and rigid 
which alloy our Release with anxiety. But visual erotic art ha 
special and a deeper significance, for it acts directly on the hun 
response to sexual dimorphism—that biologically extraordin 
group of reactions to the sight of the external genitalia wh 
evolution has promoted to be the chief determinant of hun 
sexual and social behaviour. Reassurance against the castration f 
may well be the original motive of representational art, and 
manufacture of amulets for that purpose the oldest function 
figure-carving. It is this function which has made the artist 
traditionally-licensed voyeur—it is an important, perhaps the cl 
source of his power, as well as the basis of the oddly selec 
modesties he has been obliged to observe in different cultures, 
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‘Many aesthetic phenomena—the flight of sculpture into non- 
resentational techniques, for example. Hindu temple art is in 
is sense didactic, or therapeutic, quite apart from the special part 
nich genital symbolism plays in its belief. The temple builders 
pitalized the human Oedipal responses as a source of energy —we 
‘likewise, but in a reverse sense; their ideology got its motive 
wer from the resolution of the Oedipal fear, ours from the anxiety 
hich it generates. Permission and incitement to carry a similar 
dom into everyday sexual life are the precautions they had 
‘take to preserve that arrangement against individual doubts— 
nsorship and the maintenance of private sexual anxiety are our 
ecautions to preserve the contrary adjustment against individual 
shes. 

The literary counterpart of the tenth-century temple sculptures 
the body of Sanskrit didactic poems on sexual technique as a 
ite accomplishment, which extend from antiquity to the mid- 
teenth century, and circulate in vernacular versions up to the 
resent day. Unlike Chinese and Arab erotic manuals, these owe 
Mthing to personal experience and much to a Brahmanic mania for 
assification: the matter is uniquely Indian—the typology of man 
id woman, astrological calenders for the wooing of woman accord- 
g to her build, postural variants in coition (the Wise Parrot of the 
inalapanika-Sukasapti describes fifty-three in detail and dozens 
ore by name only) some of which suggest that the sculptural need 
‘depict the maithuna couples standing may have ‘fed back’ into 
cular practice. Stranger by our standards are the named varieties 
nail-scratches, hair-pulling, toothmarks, erotic blows, and sounds 
ith which the beloved replies to them (as a measure of the com- 
latory origin of these poems, even the earliest are in some con- 
sion whether these excitatory blows are to be given with actual 
struments or with hand-mudras named after the shears, the wedge, 
d so on—Yasodara condemns the more literal interpretation as 
ngerous, and lists a number of accidents). Odd, perhaps— yet this 
parent dissipation of aggressive behaviour in the play-function 
sex had probably its own place in the economy: even the extreme 
jlization serves to control it— unlike sexual violence in our own 
erature it remains play; love-play, too, not hate. 

Our society has no functionary charged with promoting sexual 
isfaction. If it can develop a literature of marital sexuality as 
plicitly devoted to enjoyment as that of ballroom dancing the 
in in sincerity alone will be of value. Reading the Ratirahasya 
the Kandarpacudamani (which we may do, unless we under- 
nd Sanskrit, only in a mixture of German and Latin) we may 
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regret that they are too far from our culture to be worth o 
seminating with paper backs. We have pallider equivalents, p 
duced under the convention that enjoyment may be encourag 
if the encouragement passes for moral or mental hygiene—it m 
smell of incense or of carbolic, and it must not be more tk 
ordinarily pleasant. There is an advantage in turning to poetry - 
the dharma of sexual behaviour, but at the moment the business: 
information and reassurance lies chiefly with biological scieng 
The steady disappearance from private habits of the longstandi 
taboo upon orogenital contacts and upon masturbation, wh 
figure largely in the temple friezes, seems to be directly due 
reassurance from biology and psychology. Indeed, the actual conte 
of sexual behaviour probably changes much less between cul 
than the individual’s capacity to enjoy it without guilt. 

Art and literature can contribute to this reassurance if they < 
able to describe human natural history without anxiety. At 
time has humanity been better placed to avail itself of this functr 
of art. The ‘grey disease’ is certainly not cured in our culture, a: 
there are deplorable new foci of it in the Marxist world whi 
threaten to infect previously immune parts of Asia. But if t 
remission holds, we may find ourselves the first culture that 
ever been fully able to realize the potential play-function 
sexuality, for we may at any moment get reliable control over 
fertility. It will bea fair exchange for the knowledge of erotic . 
if modern India draws equal though different benefits from tk 
discovery. 

Creative artists are the professional makers of amulets — of obje: 
wanted for the Wrong Reasons. Many are unhappy upon more thi 
egalitarian grounds at letting literature become a hieratic langua 
like Sanskrit, while the public reads books and magazines on 
unprecedented scale—in accepting the lecture hall, the intellectr 
ghetto, and the artistic Establishment which wants Art for the Rig 
Reasons, as their natural audience. The erotic function of art is ¢ 
which might conceivably let them out—among the pin-ups, t 
films and the comics, it is true, which are amulets of a less wort 
kind, but also among live people, who want art for the wrc 
reasons: it might even preserve them from the ossifying Brahmani 
which appears to have destroyed the older Indian societies. Mc 
significantly, too, for our generation, psychoanalysis suggests tl 
the erotic interest in life is the most likely preservative of ¢ 
current will to hit back at the devotees of the Goddess’s other fa 
who are working with such unflagging zeal to celebrate De: 
finally, and at our expense. 
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r Charles Snow’s reply to my criticism of his Rede Lecture brings 
to the debate a note of personal acrimony that was far from my 
n intention. I do not propose to lose my temper, but I must 
er to the mouldy chestnut which Sir Charles has dug up from 
me polemical dustheap of the past—my alleged dishonesty in 
ending a sentence about communism in an essay on ‘Surrealism 
the Romantic Principle’ which was first published in 1936, and 
issued in 1952. The correction in question was made with no such 
lister intention and there was in fact no change of opinion or 
lief between the dates in question. The political principles which 
hold now were first formulated in 1914, and I have been faithful 
) them throughout the intervening years. What changed between 
936 and 1952 was the significance of the word Communism. It 
as still possible in 1936 to believe that the word Communism 
did not write Stalinism, or even Marxist-Leninism) was not too 
ympromised to stand for the principles of libertarian communism 
vhich I had defined in an essay first published only a year before 
essay now in question). By 1952 I must have felt that this was 
» longer possible—that any generic use of the word was 
nbiguous, and would be read in the sense of Russian or Stalinist 
mmmunism. A writer is entitled to make his meaning clearer in 
ecessive editions of his books, and that is all I did in 1942. 
To answer the relevant points in Sir Charles’s reply: 
1. Usury was an essential technique in men’s break-through from 
traditional agricultural society, he says. This concedes my point: 
at a technological society involves all the misery and injustice 
at has accompanied and still accompanies a social system based 
| money-lending. There are other methods of capital accumulation 
at do not depend on the control of credit by profiteers in the media 
exchange. 
2. Go and tell it to the Indians, etc. (I have just been telling it 
the Chinese.) Sir Charles’s retort merely illustrates once more 
e complacency typical of technologists. They are prepared to 
place one evil by another. I believe that there is a third way which 
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avoids the evils of both systems—I will call it libertarian 
munism for the sake of brevity. . 

3. Man does not live by bread alone—I am not the first to sté 
this truth, but I shall go on repeating it. Was Jesus Chris 
‘bouvardist’ in Sir Charles’s opinion? 

What Sir Charles calls my ‘falsifications’ are implicit, if 
explicit, in the text of his lecture. Other critics (Professor Mich: 
Polanyi in Encounter and Mr G. H. Bantock in The Listener) 
taken him up on precisely the same points—his malicious attack . 
the intellectuals of the twenties (whom he ‘wouldn’t be seen 
with’), his misrepresentation of D. H. Lawrence, and more genera: 
what Michael Polanyi calls ‘the disregard of truth in favour of ha 
boiled scientific ideals (which) has spread confusion and I 
eventually to sinister results’. 

The whole case against Technology, as I insisted and as the 
critics too insist, is a moral case. | repeat my main point (which : 
Charles ignores): It is not science that we criticize, but its amoral 
immoral application to human society — the narrow-minded logic 
scientific rationalism, the false ethic of objectivity, the brutality a 
complacency of all those who in the name of ‘progress’ drive th 
machines over the tender shoots of all that is human and beautif 
York Herbert Rea 
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ARCEL Proust. A Biography (Volume I) by George D. Painter. 
(Chatto & Windus. 3os.) 


ARCEL Proust. A Biography by Richard H. Barker. (Faber. 36s.) 


foustians commonly tend to adopt a rather proprietary attitude 
wards their hero, like Mme Verdurin with her view at La 
speli¢re, and one can see why, for with Proust, more than with 
other novelist, one is almost bound to identify oneself—once 
¢ has fallen under the spell—to a greater or lesser extent with 
¢ Narrator; Proust’s world, in fact, becomes a kind of offshoot 
annexe of one’s own. This personal element has always made 
a Recherche, for me at least, seem more self-contained than any 
her novel, a world of its own having a wholly independent 
istence, and completely transcending the circumstances of 
oust’s own life upon which it was based. This is the only point — 
ut it is, after all, an important one—on which I disagree with Mr 
ainter. ‘Proust’s novel,’ he says, ‘cannot be fully understood with- 
ut a knowledge of his life,’ and he goes on to argue that, since 
da Recherche is not so much a novel as a creative autobiography, 
1 which it was ‘(Proust’s) task to select, telescope and transmute 
1e facts so that their universal significance should be revealed’, 
1erefore the more we know of its sources, the greater our under- 
anding. The argument is cogent enough, but I am not convinced: 
urely one could argue on similar lines about any great novel? 
should say, myself, that the task of exegesis becomes necessary in 
Werse ratio to the success of the novelist in revealing the ‘universal 
gnificance’ of his material. The fact that Proust did succeed, magni- 
cently, in this undertaking, surely makes such details as who, in 
sal life, contributed — and in what proportions — to the characters of 
\dette or the Duchesse de Guermantes, seem irrelevant. In Proust’s 
ase, moreover, such delvings into his sources are apt to be more than 
sually disillusioning, for he himself appears, from all the biographi- 
4l material, to have been a singularly unpleasant and exacerbating 
erson, and the manifold originals of his characters are usually far 
‘ss interesting than the composite versions which occur in the novel. 
have, I suppose, read most of the published Proustiana, and though 
have found it fascinating, it has always been a relief to turn back 
) Proust himself. 
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Having voiced this romantic and rather puritanical view, I cz 
say that Mr Painter’s book is by far the best of its kind that I ha 
read. His method of exposition is admirable: he follows th 
chronology, more or less, of the novel, interpreting every incides 
and character in terms of the immense body of factual mater. 
which he has assembled. I found it vastly absorbing: of course ©: 
wants to know all that can possibly be known about Proust (I ho, 
I have made it clear that my quarrel with Mr Painter is purely; 
matter of the aesthetic value of such researches), and tk 
biography will surely prove the definitive one. Any detail 
criticism is made difficult by the fact that the bibliography and lis 
of sources have been postponed till the second volume; it is obvio 
however, that Mr Painter has unearthed a great deal of ne 
material, and on the rare occasions when he indulges in speculation 
he is both restrained and acutely percipient. Whole tracts « 
Proust’s life are here revealed—so far as | know—for the first tim 
his period of military service, for instance, has been skated ove 
by most writers, almost as perfunctorily as it is in the novel. 
now learn not only the factual details of his soldiering days, b 
also that Proust looked back on them as almost the happiest of 
life. Another important misapprehension is also corrected: it 
common form to say that all Proust’s girls are boys, but Mr Paintd 
demonstrates convincingly that Proust, not only in the sexuall 
unstable years of adolescence, but throughout his life, did fa 
romantically in love with one young girl after another, as well < 
with the ageing courtesans who contributed to Odette. There wer 
several well-attested originals of Gilberte, for instance, thoug 
whether Proust ever went to bed with them is another mattes 
Mr Painter is also most illuminating about Proust’s debt to Ruskiii 
which may well have gone deeper than a mere similarity of styl 
Little, on the other hand, is said of the influence of George Elia 
(though this may come in the second volume), whose ghost alway! 
seems to me to haunt Combray: surely Tante Léonie owes somethir 
to the aunts in The Mill on the Floss? 

Proust’s chronological blunders are notorious, but Mr Painte 
who misses nothing, has spotted one that had eluded me. Marcell 
meeting with the ‘lady in pink’, at the house of his uncle, is supposex 
to have taken place before her affair with Swann; yet elsewher 
we are plainly told that the Swann-Odette affair dates from befow 
the Narrator’s birth (the fact that so glaring a discrepancy can 1 
so easily missed says much for Proust’s ability to ‘bounce’ us—d: 
E. M. Forster said of Dickens—into suspending our disbelief! 
Incidentally, Mr Painter makes no comment—though doubtless - 
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idn’t escape him—upon a small anachronism in this connection: 
dette’s chrysanthemums, trellises, Japanese lanterns, etc, in the rue 
a Pérouse— where she was living, one assumes, in about 1870—are 
n fact taken from the house of Méry Laurent, a cocotte whom 
roust did not meet till 1897. 

It is maddening that we must wait two whole years for the com- 
letion of this work, which promises to be not only the best book 
m Proust so far, but one of the finest biographies of our day. 
eanwhile, for readers unacquainted with the facts of Proust’s life, 
ere is Dr Barker’s relatively short and mainly factual biography 
n one volume (one wishes there were some sort of liaison system 
tween publishers which would enable them to stagger their 
espective publications on identical subjects). Dr Barker has dis- 
overed no new material, and his book covers more or less the same 
ound as André Maurois’s The Quest for Proust. Certain sections 
Proust’s life are given less prominence than they demand —far 
oo little, for instance, is said about Agostinelli, one of the main 
ources for Albertine. Unlike Mr Painter, however, Dr Barker is 
not much concerned with Proustian sources; on the other hand, 
though his approach is a trifle naive, he does make several good 
points. He expresses, for instance (in his introduction), his regret 
that Proust’s admirers have given the famous theory of ‘involuntary 
memory’ so much importance. He sees the episodes of the madeleine, 
the uneven paving-stones, etc., as a kind of ‘literary hoax’. ‘Proust,’ 
he adds, ‘was not a philosopher and no amount of interpretation will 
turn him into one.’ With this last assertion I entirely agree: far too 
many writers have attempted to deduce a logical system from 
Proust’s rather woolly philosophizing, and though the madeleine 
ncident is—and will remain—to me, one of the most significant 
and exciting things in fiction, I think Proust himself—as well as his 
siographers and critics—made far too much of it. We have all had 
such experiences, and they do evoke a thrilling sense of the con- 
inuity of life on the unconscious level, but they cannot really effect 
1 permanent ‘deliverance from Time’, still less do they afford a 
sroof (as some people have alleged) of personal immortality. Dr 
3arker also makes a good point or two in his remarks about Proust’s 
tyle, as when he speaks of his ‘bravura’ passages, his indulgence in 
Jaborate flourishes and far-fetched comparisons which seem 
rratuitously complex or obscure. I see just what Dr Barker means, 
hough to me Proust’s syntactical excesses seem almost always 
ustified in their context, as those of Henry James (for instance) 


lo not. 
In his winnowing of the biographical material, Dr Barker does 
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seem to me to have selected those aspects of Proust the man whic 
reveal him in the most unfavourable light, nor am I quite su 
whether this is deliberate or not. Thus, he emphasizes Pro 

hysterical (and decidedly two-faced) devotion to his women-friendl 
his neurotic extravagance, his snobbery and his self-defensive (any 
peculiarly repellent) anti-semitism, not to mention his shameles 
and really disgusting kowtowing to Montesquiou. However, this : 
perhaps all to the good; it may put some readers off Proust, bu 
others will perhaps be encouraged (pace Mr Painter) to forget hi 
sources, and return to the novel itself. | 
JOCELYN BROOKE 


MEMOIRS OF A DUTIFUL DAUGHTER by Simone de Beauvoir. Translates 
from the French by James Kirkup. (Andre Deutsch and Weide. 
feld & Nicholson. 30s.) 


Simone de Beauvoir is a disconcerting writer: she has produced sé 
much, in so many different genres, with such varying degrees ox 
success, that she has succeeded in imposing herself less as — 
philosopher or writer so much as a personal phenomenon, a moderr 
Minerva, the feminine deity of what is loosely called The Existentia: 
Movement. This may partly explain why it is difficult to se 
Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter as a self-contained entity and nor 
as part of some larger ‘work in progress’ which will be, in fact 
whatever she manages to accomplish in her life. 

Somewhere in it she says: ‘I preferred literature to philosophy 
and wouldn’t have been at all pleased if someone had prophesiec 
that I would become a kind of female Bergson. I didn’t want to speak 
with that abstract voice which, whenever I heard it, failed to move 
me. What I dreamed of writing was a “novel” of the inner life. 
wanted to communicate my experience.’ This sentence remains the 
key to her work, expressing a dichotomy she has never entirely 
understood or resolved; for although she has written plays and novel: 
they can hardly be called works of art, and although she has writter 
admirable books which could be labelled philosophy in that they 
deal purely in ideas she has never spoken with that abstract voice 
which so repelled her. Her whole work as a writer can best be 
summed up as a communication of experience. This is probably 
in part because of the nature of existentialism as evolved in France 
by Sartre: a ‘whole’ philosophy in the antique sense of the word 
dealing with the basic questions of ‘What is the Meaning of Life? 
“Why are we Here?’ and ‘What are we Meant to do about it?’ Bu 
also I think the nature of her work stems from the fact that the 
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arnestness of her youthful vision never became adulterated: with 
Il her acquired experience and intellectual sophistication she never 
Ost what she refers to as: ‘my “serious side’. An implacable, 
ustere seriousness, for which I can find no reasonable explanation, 
but that I submit to as if it were a burden I have to bear.’ Nor did 
he ever temper the resolutions she made at nineteen: ‘to combat 
rror, to find the truth, to tell it and expound it to the world, per- 
haps to help to change the world.’ 

_ This is the real explanation of her career although she puts for- 
ward a more conventional one: ‘I grew accustomed to the idea that 
my intellectual life—embodied by my father—and my spiritual 
ife— expressed by my mother—were two radically heterogeneous 
elds of experience which had absolutely nothing in common. This 
disequilibrium made my life a kind of endless disputation and this 
why I became an intellectual.’ This surely is a very common 
sxperience in what might be loosely termed the bourgeois mileu 
and hundreds and thousands of children have been subjected to it. 
n fact nearly everything she describes about her childhood has a 
amiliar ring: there is nothing startling here, nothing one hasn’t 
eard before, no catasclysmic events breaking in from outside to 
alter or transform an existence—simply an exceptionally clever, 
deeply serious little girl whose inner life was strong enough to 
make it the determining factor and who, as a result, has ‘made’ 
her own life as much as it is possible for anyone to do. The only 
difference she describes between a French upper middle class back- 
sround and its English equivalent is that somehow everything in 
the French scene seems ‘more so’. This may be because Catholicism is 
4 vaster and more all-embracing religious concept than conventional 
Protestantism: children who were ever truly pious in a Catholic 
childhood are apt to retain a nostalgia for the absolute and generally 
have a really spiritual crisis when they ‘lose their faith’. It also can— 
as it did in Simone de Beauvoir’s case — intensify the inevitable grow- 
ing away from the parents: truly religious parents will care bitterly 
about their child’s scepticism and so intensify the usual misery 
of this period. But another important factor is that the cult of 
property and money in the French bourgeoisie has led to an 
exaggerated cult of family life and the preservation of the system 
of ‘arranged marriages’. Intellectual children are cuckoos in the 
nest of the bourgeoisie: the child is indoctrinated with a belief in 
certain virtues, told that loyalty, truth, honesty and charity are the 
prerogatives of their parents and their class and that these virtues 
are superior to all considerations of rank or wealth. But often the 
child finds that the people who have so studiously inculcated these 
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principles are really pathetically hypocritical sycophants of cht 
rich and powerful,sand whose charity begins and stays strictly 4 
home. Either the child gives in and adopts the dual vision of h 
parents or he sticks doggedly to the beliefs he was taught and afte 
the usual dismal period of tears and recriminations he leaves 
family to find company and confirmation elsewhere. If the child 
revolt is accompanied by a solid enough interest in things of th 
mind he will become, as Simone de Beauvoir did, a profession 
intellectual—a word which in French has a more defined meaning 
than it has in English and therefore is not pejorative but simpl 
descriptive. 

Hers is a-success story but not all her contemporaries were sé 
lucky; the account of her friend Zaza is tragic. A useless, heartless 
tragedy which makes one detest the society which could produc 
it and understand that Simone de Beauvoir should have wantee 
to fight with everything in her power to prevent such thi 
from happening again. Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter ends with he 
meeting with Sartre, or rather with his announcement that he ij 
going to ‘take her in hand’. And we feel that it was not luck b 
right by which this admirable girl found a companion who could 
help and appreciate her. | 

It was inevitable that Simone de Beauvoir should write this bool 
in the middle of her career, but in some ways it seems a pity thaa 
it could not have served as an introduction to her work for foreign 
readers since it shows a human quality of feeling which has often 
been obscured in translations of her past work. There is a great deat 
for the Anglo-Saxon reader to overcome when tackling her work! 
or Sartre’s: the difficulty of the idiom—sometimes technical ano 
sometimes colloquial but always very foreign. There is also the fact 
that English readers are used to ‘literary’ writers and both Sartre 
and Simone de Beauvoir have deliberately eschewed what they cal! 
‘la literature’. In part this comes from the nature of their philosophy, 
but it is hard not to suspect some innate lack of feeling for the stuff 
of literature. It is significant that Sartre discovered poetry almost 
accidentally quite late in his life and was so amazed by its charms 
and baffled by its nature that, although he wrote at length on 
Mallarmé, he was forced to exclude poetry from the generality of 
literature when formulating his theory of ‘la literature engagée’. 
Sartre himself has by moments an admirable prose style but Simone 
de Beauvoir, who can be turgid and banal in her novels, gets into 
far better writing stride in her non-fiction and here she has been 
ill served by her translators. Le Deuxieme Sexe in French is a very 
witty book indeed, but no one in the Anglo-Saxon world seems to 
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ave realized this. Faut-il bruler Sade is a masterpiece of lucid expo- 
ition with splendidly ironic overtones—it has been treated in 
nglish as ‘heavy-going’. Certainly she is a serious woman and 
rious women so often seem to cop it and get themselves treated 
is absurdly over-solemn. I hope that Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter 
—which seems to me infinitely the best translation so far made of 
ny of her work—will do something to redress the balance. 

. SONIA PITT-RIVERS 


Lert My GRANDFATHER’S House by Denton Welch. Introduced by 
_ Helen Roeder. (Privately printed: The Lion and Unicorn Press) 


he appearance, from a private press, of yet another unfinished 
manuscript by Denton Welch is a sign of the interest his work 
sontinues to excite. His reputation in any case has been largely a 
osthumous one, since his best book, A Voice Through a Cloud, was 
published after his death in 1948, as were Brave and Cruel, A Last 
sheaf and the Journals. Little else, however, can remain to be printed, 
save for his letters, of which we may one day hope to see a published 
volume, for he was an excellent correspondent. 

The manuscript, handsomely printed by the Lion and Unicorn 
Press (attached to the Royal College of Art), is the rough draft of 
an account of a walking tour Denton Welch made through the 
southern English counties in the summer of 1933 when he was an 
art student, aged seventeen. A feature of the volume is a charming 
introductory essay by Miss Helen Roeder, who was one of his 
fellow students and so remembers him as he was before the motor 
accident in 1935 which left him a cripple for the last thirteen 
years of his life. The accident, Miss Roeder says, did not change 
his personality at all, and the good thing which came out of it was 
that ‘it gave him leisure and money to develop his literary talent’; 
without it, she suggests, he might simply have been ‘a curious 
painter’. 

Miss Roeder describes Denton Welch as having looked as a 
student ‘like Cherubino or the naughty young man in Rosen- 
kavalier’. He looked just the same in 1937, when he was twenty, 
and when I myself first met him. He had by that time been 
patched up after the accident, and was living in Tonbridge in part 
of a small Victorian villa with his remarkable Christian Science 
housekeeper, Miss Sinclair. The flat was filled with a stimulating 
collection of antique furniture and pictures and bric-a-brac, pro- 
nounced to be unwholesomely chichi by certain visitors, who were 
nevertheless quick to call again. Denton Welch was a liberal host, 
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and a delightful companion; his rooms were always warm witi 
laughter and high spirits, though some of his acquaintances mig 
have been less avid for his hospitality if they had known they w 
to be models for malicious portraits in novels then unwritten. d 

Denton Welch was still at.that time a painter chiefly; in fact | 
was only when he asked me to find a typist for him in 1939 that} 
learned he had taken to writing verses. A year later, when he wa 
cut off by the war from gossiping visitors and friends, he bega: 
writing more earnestly, and in prose. The first book he produces 
was Maiden Voyage, which found its way into print, through the 
good offices of Alex Comfort and Edith Sitwell, in 1942. From the: 
on Denton Welch spent much of his time writing; he was in an 
case forced by ill health to spend most of his time in bed. 

He proved himself a born writer, and the marvellous thing abou 
his writing is that it is, as he was, entirely unselfconscious and spors 
taneous. He had not read much; he had certainly not studied muck 
He did not even want to learn to punctuate properly, because thaé 
would have meant trying to arrest the natural flow of words ana 
images. He wrote his books as he wrote his letters, and he wrott 
both as he talked. He was naive in the way of someone who haa 
enough force of character to assimilate experience and suffering 
without ceasing to be simple. In a sense, as Miss Roeder says 
he was born old; in another sense, he never grew up. All thi: 
comes out in his work; for Denton Welch really did have the 
proverbial innocent eye, which sees things as if they had neve 
been seen before; and he described them as no one else woulc 
describe them. 

His range was, of course, limited; but he never minded that, o1 
tried to go outside it. For example, although there was a great dea. 
of Left-wing talk in the Thirties, I was sure that Denton Welct 
had no idea what ‘Left-wing’ meant, nor had he any curiosity abou! 
it. Miss Roeder tells an amusing story of his being asked to provide 
a propaganda painting for a war-time exhibition. He offered a scene 
of fairies standing in a landscape with wreaths on their heads. Tol¢ 
that this seemed distinctly unmartial, he answered ‘I’ll put in < 
barrage balloon . . . then I could send it in and call it The Fairies 
War Effort.’ 

I Left My Grandfather’s House (the title is not, I think, his own’ 
contains, despite its fragmentary nature, some characteristic 
writing. One little anecdote in particular is worth excerpting 
The author describes how he went one evening during hi 
walking tour to a youth hostel in Hampshire, taking with him < 
picnic supper of the frugal vegetarian kind that he liked. He hac 
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stled in the dormitory, when the warden told him that supper 
rould be available: 


_ ‘But I’d rather have my own foud which I’ve brought. I don’t 
“want meat,’ I said. 

_ ‘This isn’t an ordinary hostel. We always make the meals,’ she 
went on stubbornly. 

_ ‘Oh, I didn’t know; you ought to put that in the little booklet. 
It says there, that every hostel has a place for cooking. But it 
doesn’t matter at all I don’t want to cook. I only want to eat my 
bread and cheese and honey and chocolate.’ 

- She shifted about on her feet and said again. “This isn’t an 
ordinary hostel.’ But even as she said it I knew that it was an 
ordinary hostel and that she was only trying to blackmail me 
into eating her offal, so that she could make a little money out of 
my stay. 

‘I think I'll go on then,’ I said, as calmly as I could; ‘I don’t 
_think I'd really like to stay the night in an extraordinary hostel.’ 
‘What do you mean—nothing extraordinary goes on here?’ 

I was delighted. I had touched the woman. She was anxiously 
protecting the decency of her house. I could not have done more 
if I’d called it a bawdy house. 
_ I said nothing, but packed up my honey and rye bread again. 
They both watched me; the anxious look was still in their eyes. 
How frightened they were of immorality! My silly words said 
without thought had been charged with threat and evil meaning 
for me. 

‘Good-bye,’ I said, going out of the door. They did not answer, 
but stood staring after me, still looking dazed. 

When I got into the road, I began to curse them. I had nowhere 
to go for the night.... 
This little story—both in the telling of it, and for the moral 
qualities it reveals—is typical of Denton Welch: he had such 
obstinate firmness of will, he was so resolute in standing up for 
his rights and his tastes, he had such a lethal contempt for the 
vulgar kind of puritan, and he had such a lively sense of humour. It 
was with these same qualities that he defied death for thirteen 
years in order to write the books for which I believe he will always, 
in however small a circle, be remembered. 
MAURICE CRANSTON 
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THE SQUARE by Marguerite Duras. Translated by Sonia Pitt-Ri 
and Irina Morduth. (John Calder. 12s. 6d.) 

CHILD OF MONTMARTRE by Paul Léautaud. Translated by Hump 
Hare. (The Bodley Head. 1s.) 4 

ITALIAN STORIES OF Topay edited by John Lehmann. (Faber. 16s.) _ 

THE PLEDGE by Friedrich Diirrenmatt. Translated by Richard at 
Clara Winston. (Cape. 13s. 6d.) 

THE Lion by Joseph Kessel. Translated by Peter Green. (Hart-Davi: 
13s. 6d.) 


Both The Square and Child of Montmartre could only have bee: 
written by French authors; indeed, they neatly illustrate tw 
extreme manifestations of the national literary character. The cu 
of compression. the stern elimination of irrelevancies an 
‘furniture’, are developed by Marguerite Duras to a point that i 
almost ludicrous. One is so conscious of what has been omittee 
from her tentative dialogue between a lonely nursery maid and 
lonely commercial traveller, that one cannot help questioning th 
necessity of what has been allowed to remain, resenting th: 
deliberate repetitions for taking up valuable space. As a contrast, Pau 
Léautaud (the Jean Genet of his day) was one of those ‘natural 
writers who crop up every so often in French literature, breal 
every formal rule, and are extravagantly admired for their lawless 
ness. All is personal, subjective and defiantly unedited: he put every 
thing he could remember into the three shapeless fragments 0 
autobiography, here translated together, and the many repetition 
they contain are less deliberate than obsessional. Yet this metho 
also has a drawback, one strangely similar to that of its opposite 
if with Mlle Duras one thinks ‘having eliminated so much, she migh 
as well have eliminated a bit more while she was about it’, wit 
Léautaud one’s reaction is likely to be ‘since all his most intimat 
experiences have gone into this book uncensored, it’s rathe 
disappointing that it doesn’t add up to more’. The reserved write: 
in fact, gives an impression of long-windedness, and the uninhibite 
writer is finally seen to have revealed very little. 

These books share an essentially French quality of seriousnes 
a preoccupation with finding a way that leads to the truth; the 
authors happen to have chosen different ways, neither perhaps « 
direct as they had hoped. With Léautaud it is a truth about his ow 
peculiar temperament; with Mlle Duras it is a more general trut 
about mankind as a whole. She presents a formal conversatic 
between strangers on a park bench, in which the subject of loneline 
is analysed with a hesitant fumbling for accuracy and an elementa1 
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ucidity. This is the lucidity found only in simple people who take 
nothing for granted —a plane of simplicity on which the uneducated 
the most austerely intellectual meet. The man in the novel has 
cultivated means by which he can occasionally and _ partially 
reconcile himself to loneliness: small pleasures, interests and distrac- 
‘ions, rare moments when he has been moved to a mysterious 
onder. The girl, on the other hand, will encourage no compromise; 
she wants total escape from loneliness or nothing at all; until this 
=xpected miracle occurs, she refuses to take steps towards mitigating 
er condition. The bare design and stark structure of The Square urge 
‘symbolic interpretation — indeed, admit of no other; and on this 
evel the honesty of the writing does convey a dignified considera- 
ion of the human situation and one of its basic dilemmas. If it lacks 
the verbal horseplay of Waiting for Godot (another symbolic 
dialogue to which it is possibly related), it is less despairing: com- 
munication, Mlle Duras implies, is just possible, though not very 
probable. But without Beckett’s brilliance, triviality is not always 
avoided; there are times when one suspects that Mlle Duras could 
have stated her case more successfully if she had chosen a more 
straightforward and less suggestive manner. She seems to have been 
in awe of her theme, and to have stressed its magnitude by intro- 
ducing a note of solemnity into the self-revelations of her speakers. 
This detracts from their pathos, and also impairs the total effect of 
concentrated simplicity which should distinguish and justify the 
bleak medium she has selected (and helped to make fashionable) 
for the theme’s expression. 

Paul Léautaud died four years ago at the age of eighty-three. He 
was the illegitimate son of the prompter at the Comédie Frangaise; 
brought up by a succession of his father’s mistresses, as a child 
he saw his mother only once—an occasion which left a deep 
impression on him. As a young man he preferred the company of 
prostitutes to any other, and led the sort of life that Lautrec painted. 
At the deathbed of an aunt he met his mother again—now married, 
but still with all the cocotte’s allure that he remembered, and that 
had established his pattern of sexuality. He fell passionately in love 
with her, but although she encouraged him to a certain extent, they 
do not seem to have become lovers. This odd relationship he des- 
cribed in Le Petit Ami, first published in 1902; in 1905 and 1906 there 
followed In Memoriam, which was chiefly concerned with his father, 
and Amours, in which he recounted an early love affair with the 
sister of a friend. 

As is often the case with people who take an. aggressive pride in 
their familiarity with, and acceptance by the underworld, Léautaud 
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is on the whole rather a bore. The description of his incestu 
passion, and his evocation of fin de siécle life on the grands boule 
vards are interesting for a time; but there is something self-consciou. 
about his account of the first (he is more fascinated, and perhap) 
even more deeply shocked by the situation than any of his reader: 
are likely to be) and his lyrical nostalgia for the bar at the Folies 
Bergéres is highly repetitive and, on examination, not very informas 
tive. His nostalgia is too great; it outruns his powers of expression} 
and finally he can only list names of women, streets, cafés and songs 
without explaining (as perhaps only a Proust could do) why anc 
how it is that they move him. He also continually expresses a con 
tempt for literature which is always irritating coming fror 
somebody engaged in literary activity—though many people are 
impressed by this attitude, as it implies a first-hand knowledge of 
life mysteriously denied to more professional competitors; 
Léautaud seldom lets one forget his amateur status, but his studied 
casualness is really a literary trick like any other. Yet he was 
honest and he took writing seriously: Child of Monmartre will 
endure as a human document but not as a work of art; a work off 
art demands more than honesty and a serious purpose, more thant 
Léautaud possessed. 

John Lehmann’s collection, Italian Stories of Today, gives ai 
valuable coup d’oeil of the present literary scene in Italy. Of the: 
twelve writers represented, the oldest is seventy-four and the 
youngest is twenty-nine; all but one are alive. The range is wide: it! 
includes two contributions by Aldo Palazzeschi which appraise 
eccentricity with a cool concision; two examples of Moravia’s 
psychological subtlety; Silone’s classic ‘resistance story’, ‘The Fox’, 
and two stories, by Brancati and Bassani, which treat the aftermath 
of Fascism with a desperate irony that is more depressing — because 
more complex—than the dignified simplicity of Silone’s tragedy. 
Confronted by so varied a collection, every reader will have different 
favourites: for me, four stories stand out from the rest, justifying 
the Editor’s claim that modern Italian literature exists apart from 
the outside influences (in particular, from America) it undoubtedly 
reflects. Mario Tobino’s ‘A Visit’ is a short, simple, but devastating 
account of a doctor in battle who suddenly finds that his brain is 
unable to accept the fact of death. Italo Calvino’s ‘A Goatherd at 
Luncheon’ describes a mildly awkward occasion with such acute 
sensibility that one can hear the noise of knife and fork, the gulp 
of the shepherd swallowing his soup, the bourgeois family shifting 
uneasily in their chairs. In ‘Giorgio versus Luciano’ Alberto Arbasino 
brings the clarity and cynicism of Laclos to his history of a homo- 
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lexual seduction: and ‘Gogol’s Wife’, by Tomasso Landolfi, is like 
nothing else in the world but itself. 
| Friedrich Diirrenmatt is a Swiss writer of undoubted talent; but 
ais novel The Pledge strikes me as all ingenuity and artifice, and 
nothing else. It tells a highly improbable, slightly unpleasant tale 
with skill and assurance; it is the sort of after-dinner anecdote that 
Maugham can make so uncannily readable, provoking wise head- 
shakings over the fallibility of ‘human nature’ and the lengths to 
which obsessions can lead it. It is also rather like a pretentious 
Simenon story: but the whole point of Simenon’s stories is that they 
aren’t pretentious. And, unlike Maugham, Diirrenmatt is not content 
vith an ironic twist; he underlines every effect, and continually 
seems to be promising the reader more in the way of horror and 
surprise than is ever provided. For those who like the portentous 
anecdote given a bright professional shine, it is an expert example 
ef the genre. 
~ Joseph Kessel’s The Lion is French middlebrow hokum; a poor 
man’s Roots of Heaven, it is not surprising that the Book Society 
chose it and no doubt it will be turned into a silly film. Once more 
the promising setting of an African Game Reserve, and the promising 
hero (a Game Warden, once a great white hunter and now dedicated 
with equal fanaticism to the preservation of the animals he used to 
slaughter) are cheapened by the vague mysticism and ludicrous 
sentimentality that this theme often provokes. The Warden has a 
fey daughter who talks to the lions; animals and Africans are treated 
with the same superficial sensationalism, angled towards the tourist 
trade, as they are in second-rate film ‘travelogues’. Faced with the 
difficulty of translating French into authentic African English, Peter 
Green has plumped for a form of nigger-minstrelese (‘Ebery t’ing 
possible, sah, if the Lawd God done will it’) which is probably rare 
enough in the Southern States of America today, and is certainly 
unheard of in East Africa. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


CONVERSATIONS WITH IGOR STRAVINSKY by Igor Stravinsky and Robert 
Craft. (Faber. 21s.) 


Ever since he first startled the Western musical world nearly 
fifty years ago with The Firebird, Igor Stravinsky has remained one 
of the most fascinating and exciting figures in contemporary music, 
and today, at seventy-seven, is arguably the greatest living composer. 
His early works, most of them written for the ballet at the instiga- 
tion of Diaghilev, combine a mastery of orchestral colour which 
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erives from Rimsky-Korsakov, with a new harmonic crispness and 
itality, and a fierce rhythmic variety; and though his style has over 
he years undergone several changes, one can distinguish, broadly, 
Ihree periods: the early colourful exotica (Petrouchka, Le Sacre 
le Printemps, etc), the neo-classical works from Oedipus Rex in 
(927 to the Symphony in Three Movements of 1945 (though the 
strongly emotional Symphony of Psalms and the Ebony Concerto 
for jazz band were also composed during this period), and finally 
he later works of a distilled purity and almost medieval 
mpersonality. If, in his most recent music, the form and technique 
of expression appear to have ousted personal feeling and individual 
statement, this is not due in the slightest measure to any drying 
up of his creative power, but to Stravinsky’s determined insistence 
on exploring all possibilities, and continuing to investigate and 
experiment. Strauss in the last months of his life in 1948 was able 
tO write his Vier Letzte Lieder in a style not far removed from that 
the Rosenkavalier of 1910. He had discovered his vein of gold 
then, and he was content to mine it for the rest of his creative life. _ 
But this is not Stravinsky’s way, and a world of experience divides 
the vivid colours and rich harmonies of The Firebird from the 
remoteness and harmonic sparseness of his twelve-note music. 

Conversations with Igor Stravinsky consists actually of a series 
of question-and-answer interviews, in which Stravinsky is allowed 
his say on a variety of subjects: technique, other composers, St 
Petersburg at the turn of the century, and so on. Mr Craft’s 
questions are intelligent and shrewdly planned, and since, unlike 
many composers, Stravinsky is an extremely articulate man of 
penetrating intellect, his comments and reminiscences are absorbing 
to read. The young Stravinsky was a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov in 
St Petersburg, and his teacher naturally figures in many of his 
reminiscences of that city. Although Rimsky-Korsakov was at that 
time a professor at the Conservatorium, he advised Stravinsky not 
to enter it, and instead gave him private lessons almost daily between 
1903 and 1905. It was in Rimsky’s home that Stravinsky met many 
of the composers and conductors from abroad who visited Russia. 
When Mahler came to conduct, however, Rimsky refused to attend 
the concert as there was a work by Tchaikovsky on the programme. 
Actually he appears to have detested most other composers. Of 
Rimsky’s funeral, Stravinsky says: 

I will remember Rimsky in his coffin as long as memory is. 
He looked so very beautiful I could not help crying. His widow, 
seeing me, came up to me and said: ‘Why so unhappy? We still 
have Glazunov.’ It was the cruellest remark I have ever heard 
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and I have never hated again as I did in that moment. 
Diaghilev, Satie; Rachmaninov, Chaliapin (‘that idiot from every 
non-vocal point of view’) and others are brought vividly to life 
Stravinsky’s judgements on other composers are personal a 
revealing. The pure genius of the later Verdi operas, and the force 
with which Verdi resisted Wagnerism, are much admired by hin 


ever purgatory punishes triumphant banality. Their musicai 
substance is cheap and poor; it cannot interest a musician today. 
It is hard to disagree with him here. To one who has occasionall 
wallowed in Strauss, the phrase ‘triumphant banality’ shocks lik 
the slap in the face that can quell hysteria: a shock both salutary 
and well-administered. : 

‘As soon as I saw him I| knew that the only thing to do was ta 
love him.’ Thus Stravinsky describes Dylan Thomas whose proposec 
collaboration with him on a new opera was interrupted by the 
poet’s death. This section, and the pages that follow, are of particulan 
interest, for the man who saw, knew or met Dostoevsky, Ibsen, 
d’Annunzio, Rodin, Modigliani, Monet, Mayakovsky, Radiguet, 
Proust, Klee, Kandinsky, Matisse (and of course all the Russian Ballet 
painters) has shrewd comments to make on them all. 

In the final part of the book, ‘About Music Today’, Stravinsky 
discourses on harmony, melody and rhythm in contemporary music, 
jazz (‘an art of very touching dignity . . . and, at its rare best, it is 
certainly the best musical entertainment in the US’), and the future 
of music. He is understandably reluctant to be dogmatic about the 
kind of music that will be written in the next decade or so. Will it 
be mainly serial in technique? Will it rely on exaggerated dynamics? 
Will electronic music throw up a masterpiece? One wonders, one 
doubts. Perhaps we are coming near to exhausting sound, and will 
begin in the next century to compose silence. A twenty-first-century 
Bach may come along and organize silence as the seventeenth- 
century Bach organized sound. Fantasy apart, one of the, to me, 
most extraordinary of Stravinsky’s gifts is his brilliant manipulation 
of silence in music, and the very active and complex use he makes 
of it. And amid the confusion of present-day voices, his own 
is clear and concise, and his words worthy of respect: ‘I use 
the language of music, and my statement in my grammar will be 
clear to the musician who has followed music up to where my 
contemporaries and I have brought it.’ 


CHARLES OSBORNE 
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{ Book oF SouTH AFRICAN VERSE edited by Guy Butler. (Oxford. 
| 18s.) 

HE GUINNESS BOOK OF PoETRY No 2. (Putnam. tos. 6d.) 

NEW POEMS 1958 PEN ANTHOLOGY No 7. (Michael Joseph. 13s. 6d.) 


wo of these anthologies are now yearly occurrences in the poetry 
publishing world, the third, A Book of South African Verse, an 
nistorical selection in the tradition of the OUP. 

_ Guinness Book of Poetry No 2 and PEN Anthology No 7 overlap 
but there is room for both. Moreover, the Guinness Book is based 
on selection for a money prize, an excellent practice. Faced with 
the rather appalling thought that Laurie Lee, Louis MacNeice and 
the late Lennox Robinson had to consider 3,000 poems, all of 
hich were printed for the first time within a single year, one is 
very grateful to anthologists for presenting us with a selection of 
vhat currently appears. One thing is certain—not only is an 
enormous bulk of poetry being written but quite a considerable 
amount is published. 

Both these anthologies do what yearly miscellanies should— 

they introduce poets to readers who may have neither time, money, 
nor perhaps interest to buy new collections without some guarantee 
of pleasure; they reflect certain tones of the times; and they pro- 
vide enjoyment in themselves as books. 
_ Most good poets are not best read represented by a single poem. 
In yearly anthologies there is often a certain amount of competent 
second-rate, as well as a number of good small pleasant poems. 
Nobody expects a collection of masterpieces in a ‘best poems of 
the year’ selection. 

But the dull little poems written ‘after the manner of’ the 
stronger personalities are competent. (How many people have 
suddenly become inspired to write about birds of prey since Ted 
Hughes’s book, and how heraldic we have become since Muir!). 
Competent dull poets, though, are worse than bad ones because 
more acceptable. 

In the PEN anthology, whose editors Bonamy Dobree, Louis 
MacNeice and Philip Larkin demand technical achievement at 
least, the lines run smoothly, the thoughts are rounded (there are 
a lot of ‘thoughts on’), the images are within the reach, if not 
always the living experience, of the writer, and within the reach 
of the reader. The aim of the Guinness books and prizes is to take 
poetry out of the specialized cleft into the grasp of more general 
readers, and this desire to ‘democratize’ poetry is symptom rather 
than cause of an increased and on the whole welcome use of the 
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trappings of everyday life—the everyday not of a poet deep withiil 
the clarity of his own mind, but of houses to let, taking children te 
the zoo, rainstorms, birds. 

The result here? You get that deservedly prize-winning poem 09 
Ted Hughes’s where the ‘moment’s forest’ and its inhabitants are 
such vivid concrete realities that idea and embodiment cannot | 
separated, and it is justly hyphenated ‘The Thought-Fox’; and yc 4 
get Burns Singer’s ‘A small grief has been launched’ in which tha 
sea is used falsely as a setting so that the transition from outez 
to inner world: ‘The scream of rocks scraping the edge is me’, does 
not come off, whereas Hughes’s ‘with a sudden sharp hot stink 
fox It enters the dark hole of the head’ does; you get the powerfu 
description of the Zambesi in flood with beautifully fitting persona 
parallel in Ruth Miller’s ‘The Floating Island’, alongside a quite 
unreal water-struggle in Julian Mitchell’s ‘Castaway’ where the situa 
ation seems faked to introduce a not very weighty conclusion; yout 
get Charles Causley’s delightfully riotous nonsense against Chris: 
topher Logue’s wearying rhetoric, the grit of Oliver Bernard’s 
‘country matters’ or A. D. Hope’s ‘Australia’, against the vagueness 
of Robin Herdman’s ‘Progress into Loneliness’. 

All these were in the Guinness Book, where there was much I 
liked, but the contrast between good and competent rather than 
good and bad stands out also in the PEN anthology. 

This (‘emphasis on the young’) includes poems by Edmund 
Blunden, Siegfried Sassoon, Bernard Spencer, Muir, some by poets 
already established as good (Blackburn, Causley, Enright, Gunn, 
Jennings, Tiller are all here again) some unnecessary poems, and 
some whose authors’ work I would like to see published more 
(Plath, Seymour-Smith, Hill, Tomlinson, Turnbull). 

A Book of South African Verse raises quite different questions. 
It raises that of minority poetry—for the poets here, not even all 
from the country, are English South Africans, exiles all, either in 
Europe after a South African youth, or on the Dark Continent as 
explorers and exports from Europe, or between the two, in that 
small bastion, isolated in the land they were born in, neither of 
Europe nor Africa. It also raises the whole fascinatingly complex 
problem of commitment and poetry. 

There is not space here to do other than suggest that those whc 
buy this book, excellently introduced in academic style by Geral 
Butler, should bear these points in mind. 

British Africa, more British than the British, reflects itself in it 
poetry: Eng. Lit. lies heavy on those whose formal education hac 
little to do with the place that gives them the right to a part i1 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


this book. Although Roy Campbell, who with Rhodes haunts m 
of the book, says ‘My task demands a virgin muse to string A | 
of savage thunder as I sing’, as Butler rightly points out the } 
is the traditional English one. 
But the winds that blow through it are no sweet English a 
If the poetry in this collection (and much of it is here for hist 
rather than aesthetic reasons—fair enough, it is that sort of colle 
tion) does not tell the reader very much about the African side 
S.A. even in the poems directly concerned with Africans, yet it do 
reveal unmistakably the predicaments and obsessions, the life, of 
small but important section. 
Africa is there all right—the sun, the soil, prolific descriptic 
and the wordless ‘other people’ seen across the land, perpetual! 
fascinating and frightening because unattainable. Buried wi - 
Africa, intensely aware of it, and fascinated by it like a rabbit by’ 
beautiful snake, the poets are not altogether of it; of this prt 
dicament they write well. 
From Thomas Pringle’s responsible, deeply felt, reportage 
verse in the 18th century, to Sidney Clouts, writing good poe 
now, ‘politics hangs a long hand over the wall’. The best Sou 
African writers are those who realize that ‘politics’ (though not 
the sense we generally use the word) is at the centre of life for then 
and it is from this centre that their best poetry comes. The writet 
who seek to preserve a tranquillity in which to recollect the: 
emotion, and do so by shutting out the world they live in, have t 
be very good indeed to survive. The others tend to get nervy. It: 
not easy to write good poetry rather than polemic in South Afric. 
If the English poets writing in England today are seeking som 
new relationship between their personal inner world and that « 
individuals outside them, English poets writing in South Afric 
are concerned with the more public problem of the relationship ¢ 
their group to the world beyond it. 
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Arabian Sands 


Wilfred Thesiger 


“The publishers claim it as a new classic of desert travel. 
Their claim is justified. Arabian Sands is that rare thing, a really 
great travel book.’ Hammond Innes THE BOOKMAN 355 net 


Devils in Waiting 
Mary Motley 


“‘Well-written, entertaining . . . outspoken and vivacious style... 
This brave and talented Englishwoman... must be a fine 
character.’ Harold Nicolson THE OBSERVER 

‘I found this book entrancing and have no doubt at all but that 
it will prove one of the winter’s best sellers.” Mrs Robert 
Henrey THE BOOKMAN 18s net 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 6, Number 12, will be out at the beginning of 


December, and will contain among other contributions 


P. H. Newby: The Good Sailor 
Alain Robbe-Grillet : The Way Back 
Ian Fleming : Raymond Chandler 


Anthony Quinton : The Adventures of Saul Bellow 
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Notes About Our Authors 


A. NORMAN JEFFARES was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and O} i 
College, Oxford, and is now Professor of English Literature at the Univers! j 
of Leeds. He is working on the nineteenth century Irish novelists, as we! 
as finishing a book on Yeats. He edits A Review of English Literature, 
critical quarterly which Longmans Green are publishing next January. 


: 


DONAGH MacDONAGH, Irish poet and playwright, is the son of Thom 
MacDonagh, one of the leaders of the 1916 Rising. One of his verse play 
Happy as Larry, was produced with great success in London in recent yeal 


End at the Criterion. 


RUTH MILLER was born at the Cape, educated in a convent in Pietersb 

is married and lives in Johannesburg. She has frequently contributed to So 
African periodicals, and a poem by her appeared in the South African Writin; 
number of The London Magazine Vol. 4 No. 2. 4 


ROSEMARY TONKS lives in London. She has published several books fo: 
children, but ‘Poet as Gambler’ is her first published poem. She has a collectiox 
of poems in preparation. 


ALEX COMFORT, born 1920, has always divided his time between literature 
and medical biology and has produced imaginative and scientific work i 
roughly equal amounts. He was formerly lecturer in physiology at the Londo 
Hospital and now holds a Nuffield Research Fellowship in human biology 
at University College, London. He has published several novels and collection: 
of poetry. 
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for £4 4 0 yearly 


Plenty of opportunities to HEAR it: 


wo lectures and a film-show every week and 
requent theatrical performances) 


Plenty of opportunities to SPEAK it: 
(Two hours of lively Conversation Circle a week) 


Plenty of opportunities to READ it: 


(Lending library with 40,000 volumes, magazines 
and newspapers) 


Plenty of opportunities to STUDY it: 
(Special Evening Classes in Language, Literature 
and Civilization, conducted by the Director of 
Studies to whom you can apply for fees and 
guidance) 


A weekly concert of French music and many 
original Art Exhibitions will keep you “‘au fait” 
with literary, artistic and scientific events in 
France to-day. 


For further details, please ask for a brochure. 
Public Relations Dept., INSTITUT FRANCAIS 
Queensberry Place, S.W.7. Tel.: KEN. 6211 


SIR JAMES DEWAR is best known for his inven- 


tion of the “Dewar” flask. This, in its modern form of the “Thermos” 
and other vacuum flasks, is found today in most households. Dewar 
invented the flasks to aid him in his experiments on the liquefaction 
of gases—he was the first to liquefy hydrogen in bulk, and afterwards 
to solidify it. Having liquefied various gases, he found difficulty in 
keeping them cold enough to prevent evaporation. The “Dewar” 
flask solved his problem. A series of investigations which he made 
into the properties of matter at low temperatures has also proved of 
great importance to both science and industry. Moreover, with Sir 
Frederick Abel, Dewar was co-discoverer of cordite, a valuable 
propellant explosive. 

Dewar was a Scotsman born in 1842. He was educated at Dollar 
Academy and the University of Edinburgh, and continued his 
studies at Ghent. Returning to England, he became Jacksonian 
professor of natural experimental philosophy at Cambridge in 1874, 
and two years later was appointed Fullerian professor at the Royal 
Institution. He was president of the Chemical Society in 1897 and 
of the British Association in 1902. 
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